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“Harprr'’s Youre Prorre is a great treasure-house filled to overflow- 
ing with delightful surprises, an ever-recarring joy.”—Buffalo Times, ' 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN In.ustraren Wrrxkty. 


The number for May 24 is an unusually good one. Among its 
contents may be found an article entitled “ The Miscroscope, and 
How to Use It—a Chapter for Beginners,” Dr. Arrep C. 
Stokes, author of “ Microscopy for Beginners” ; a story by Kink 
Monror, called “ Why the Ready Ran; wont g ”; and a 
pretty little story, “‘ Adventures of the First Spring 

Two very handsome engravings embellish this number, namely, 
“ The May-flowers,” drawn by J. Macponaxp, the subject being taken 
from Wurrtier’s poem of that title, and 
“DECORATION DAY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD,” 

DRAWN BY CARL HIRSCHBERG. 


There are also illustrations to the two serials, “‘ The Colonel's Mon- 
” by Lucy C. Livin, and “ Two Fools and their Folly,” by H. 
. WELLS. 








An Ituvstratep Scppiement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harrer’s WREKLY. 
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MR. O’BRIEN’S MISSION. 


AR. O'BRIEN’S mission to Canada is within the 
\ letter of the law, and the Mayor of Toronto prop- 
erly telegraphed him that if he should come to speak 
in that city, although he thought it would be a very 
unwise proceeding, yet he should protect his exercise 
of the right of free speech. The Mayor, however, does 
not seem to have interposed very vigorously to keep 
order during the speech; and the next day, when 
walking through the streets, the orator was forced to 
fly before.a mob, which apparently the police did 
not endeavor to disperse. The object of Mr. O'BRIEN 
seems to be, by a recital of the alleged cruelty of the 
Governor-General of Canada to his tenants in Ire- 
land, to arouse such a storm of public indignation 
in Canada against its Governor that the British gov- 
ernment would be compelled to recall him. This pro- 
ceeding of Mr. O’BRIEN would be equally lawful also 
in the United States. It would be lawful for him in 
the same way to excite the wrath of the Irishmen in 
this country against Lord LANSDOWNE, and against 
the British government if it did not recall him. But 
how would the sober and intelligent people of this 
country like to have it made the arena for the debates 
of British politics and for dictation to the British gov- 
ernment? The American people are rather sensitive 
to foreign interference with their own affairs, and 
even to strong expressions of opinion ‘as to their con- 
duct. The course of the London Times, the attitude 
of the British government, and the tone of English 
society during our civil war renewed all the ancient 
hostility of American feeling toward England. Eng- 
land, mutatis mutandis, may be equally sensitive. 

The prosecution of an agitation in this country by 
personal denunciation of officers of the British gov- 
ernment for the purpose of affecting British legislation 
upon subjects entirely beyond our action is perfectly 
lawful, but it is not for that reason expedient or wise. 
It may stimulate and inflame a hostile feeling toward 
England, but it cannot be expected favorably to affect 
either British feeling or British legislation. Fifty 
years ago, when an Englishman, not content to de- 
nounce American slavery in England, bravely came 
to America to denounce it upon its own soil, he was 
mobbed and hunted and driven from the country. If 
Englishmen had organized vast societies and a thor- 
ough system of agitation in England against Ameri- 
can slavery, and had denounced Congress and the Ad- 
ministration, and raised vast sums of money to carry 
on the agitation here and to pay the election expenses 

and the maintenance of antislavery members of Con- 
gress, how would Americans have liked it? How much 
would it have advanced emancipation or promoted 
good feeling between the countries? No sincere Eng- 
lish foe of American slavery, who had also some fa- 
miliarity with human nature, would have regarded 
that as a policy fitted to produce the result which he 
desired. He would have said, ‘* Here is a great wrong, 
but it is one that can only be remedied by the Amer- 
ican people, and while everybody'in the world may 
denounce the wrong, if everybody is wise he will bear 
that fact in mind, and aim to influence American opin- 
ion in a way that will promote and not defeat eman- 
cipation.” 

It is undoubtedly a mistake upon the part of Eng- 
lishmen to suppose that the sympathy with Ireland in 
the United States is wholly due to the desire of con- 
ciliating the Irish vote. That explains, of course, a 
considerable part of it—the fulminations of party con- 
ventions and the speeches of conspicuous demagogues. 
But there is a very general feeling, among those who 
despise what the Chicago Times calls this ‘emission 
of flapdoodle” for party effect, that the solution of the 
Irish problem lies in a change of the spirit of English 
policy in Ireland, and that the present coercion bill 
will effect nothing, because it is conceived in the spirit 
under which Ireland has grown more and more dis- 
satisfied and alienated. The government says that it 
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is not a political bill, and is meant only to punish 
crime. The Irish reply that if the bill be modified so 
as to provide only for the punishment of crime, they 
will not oppose it. But this offer shows that the bill 
was more than a provision against crime, and that 
it was but another manifestation of the spirit which 
cannot possibly settle the question. ‘The question 
with me,” said EpMunD BurRKE, in speaking of the 
American colonies, ‘‘is not whether you have a right 
to render your people miserable, but whether it is not 
your interest to make them happy.” And again he 
says that British authority, unquestionable and su- 
preme in America as it rightfully was, could be pre- 
served in the actual condition of the colonies only ‘* by 
the greatest reserve in its application, particularly in 
those delicate points in which the feelings of mankind 
are the most irritable.” It is this kind of considera- 
tion which the English policy in Ireland has neglect- 
ed, and it is because Mr. GLADSTONE would return to 
it that his general position is approved in the United 
States. This approval, however, has nothing in com- 
mon with the political game for the Irish-American 
vote. 





THE CONVENTION OF COLORED CITIZENS, 


ANOTHER sign of the times, and of the relaxation of 
old political and party ties, is the call for a National 
‘Convention of colored men at Indianapolis in July 
to promote organization for the national campaign of 
next year. The colored vote has been hitherto re- 
garded as so largely Republican that independent or- 
ganization of it would be futile. But this call implies 
a changed situation. Such a Convention will not 
be necessarily auxiliary to the Republican Conven- 
tion, and it is indicative of a disposition to, pursue an 
independent course or to propose terms of alliance. 
This view is confirmed by the action of a colored as- 
sociation in Massachusetts, which intends to demand 
for a colored Republican a place upon the State tick- 
et at this year’s election. There has been for some 
time evidence that the colored voters were not united 
in regard to the support of the Republican party, and 
the earnest pleas of FREDERICK DouG.Lass for an un- 
broken adherence to the historic party of emancipa- 
tion have been answered by other colored leaders that 
the colored voters are flattered by Republicans, but, 
in plain English, receive no equivalent for their aid. 

If this be the reason of the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion, however, it will not command public sympathy 
or respect. That Convention would then become but 
another sign of a tendency which every good citizen 
will oppose, a tendency to combine voters, not upon 
legitimate questions of public policy, but upon such 
irrelevant facts as race, or color, or birthplace, or oc- 
cupation, or religion. The classification and organ- 

ization of American citizens as Irish voters, or Ger- 
man voters, or colored voters, or Catholic voters, or 
Protestant voters, or labor voters, or capital voters, is 
for every reason to be deprecated. Parties of classes 
are not patriotic parties, and whatever tends to foster 
or to organize class feeling in this country is an anti- 
American tendency, and a tendency menacing liber- 
ty. If the Indianapolis Convention be designed to 
place the colored voters before the country as an ag- 
grieved class because they do not hold offices propor- 
tioned to their numbers, the leaders who have called 
the Convention should consider the light in which 
they choose to present themselves to their fellow-citi- 
zens. It is that of political mercenaries, of those 
‘‘who follow for the reward,” whose motive is not 
conviction, or patriotism, or the public welfare, but 
private and personal profit. That is certainly not 
the method to win public respect for colored voters. 
If the reported intention of such voters in Massachu- 
setts should prove to be correct, and they should de- 
mand a place upon the State ticket for a colored voter 
because he is a colored vter, and upon the under- 
standing that if it be not conceded the colored vote 
will be thrown against the ticket at the polls, will 
patriotic and self-respecting colored men be satisfied 
with the position in which as a body of voters they 
will be placed ? 

If there were any specific wrong inflicted by law 
upon colored citizens in Massachusetts, they would 
be perfectly justified in combining as colored voters 
at the polls to secure a redress of the grievance. Or 
if there were any national wrong done to them as a 
class by national authority, they would be taking a 
wise course to procure a remedy if they should agree 
as a class to vote for the party which would pledge 
itself to correct the wrong. But this is not the situa- 
tion. The treatment of which they complain is not 
remediable in the way that the Massachusetts colored 
voters propose. The ground of their complaint. is 
want of regard for them as a body. Do they think 
that regard will be increased by offering their votes 
in exchange for a nomination? The Convention at 
Tadianapolis is to be deprecated as a class Conven- 
tion, and still more if the object be what it is alleged 
to be. But since it is called, and will undoubtedly 
assemble, its best service to its own cause will ‘be to 
disprove the allegation, and to exhort its members 
and the voters whom it represents to an intelligent 
political independence, to cast their votes next year 
for the candidate whose election seems to them to as- 
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sure honest and economical and wise administration, 
and to judge parties by their actual relations to living 
questions, if they can discover what those relations 
are. . 





THE VEDDER BILL. 


In speaking of the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention bill we pointed out that the simplest way for 
the responsible majority of the Legislature was the 
most expedient way. The prompt passage of the 
original bill, which provided fairly for the composi- 
tion of the Convention and for its session this year, 
would have shown the people of the State that the 
majority was anxious honestly to comply with the 
popular mandate as expressed at the election. But 
by modifying the bill for a party advantage, and de- 
ferring its passage to the end of the session so that no 
Convention will be held this year, the majority out- 
raged public feeling, and lost completely the very 
party advantage it sought, however its action may 
have served the purposes of individual politicians. - 
The same blunder has been committed in the case of 
the VEDDER bill, which was designed to propitiate the 
temperance vote. Again the majority by changing 
the bill revealed the fact that it had evidently another 
purpose—a party and not a public purpose—and again 
imperilled the very advantage at which it aimed. A 
legislative majority best commends its party to public 
confidence and support by legislating plainly for the 
public welfare, and not for personal or private objects. 

The object of the VEDDER bill is admirable. It pro- 
poses an additional tax upon the liquor traffic. Be- 
sides the license fees now collected and the present 
tax, the VEDDER bill assesses a tax of $400 upon first- 
class licenses in New York and Brooklyn, and $100 
upon the second-class, and $30 and $10 for the same 
grade of license in the country. This, however, was 
altogether too great a disparity, because, as Mr. 
BrIiGGs, one of the late State Assessors, pointed out in 
a letter to the Evening Post, a tax of $10, in a village 
of less than 500 inhabitants, is not the profit on more 
than two gallons of whiskey sold at retail at a bar, or 
on twelve gallons of beer. Nevertheless the aim of a 
tax bill is good, because an additional tax properly 
adjusted would tend to reduce the number of saloons 
and to diminish the incentives to drunkenness. But 
obviously the money raised by the tax should be sub- 
ject to the same disposition as the proceeds of the 
license tax, and for the same reason. These proceeds 
are paid into the local treasury to defray the expenses 
imposed upon the locality by the sale of liquor. But 
the VEDDER bill was changed so as to pay them into 
the State Treasury. The injustice of this disposition 
appears at once from Mr. BriaGs’s statement that the 
taxes in New York altogether are about $30 per capita, 
while in St. Lawrence they are but $2 32. In 1886, in 
twenty-six counties of the State, the taxes were less 
than one per cent., in New York they were nearly 
two and one-half per cent., and in Kings nearly three. 
The weight of taxation in the city of New York falls 
upon the rent-payers, and half of the population live 
in tenement-houses. Yet the VEDDER bill proposed 
to take the money from New York and Brooklyn ‘‘ to 
relieve the farmers of their one-cent taxes.” ‘‘If the 
saloons,” says Mr. Briaas, ‘‘ pay $2,000,000 or more 
taxes every year in New York city, all the money 
should go into the city treasury. Why should Mon- 
roe County be relieved at the expense of New York - 
city of nearly $80,320, Oneida County nearly $51,861, 
Onondaga County $60,448, Washington County 
$22,127, and Westchester County $79,273?” ; 

This plainly unfair provision justifies the remark 
of the Tribune, that the bill is ‘‘ especially advan- 
tageous to the interior tax-payers,” and that ‘‘in as- 
sessing New York and Brooklyn most heavily it re- 
lieves the rest of the State of a considerable burden 
of taxation”; that is to say, ‘“‘the rural Republican 
tax-payers will gain by this heavy assessment of the 
Democratic city tax-payers.”” When this manifest in- 
justice for a manifest party purpose was made clear, 
the reply was that a certain proportion of the money 
would be returned to the cities; that is to say, the 
city tax-payers should be contented, because of one 
hundred dollars taken from them in this way seven- 
ty or eighty will be returned to them. This is the 
VEDDER bill, and this is the reason that it has been 
strenuously opposed by many who heartily approve 
an additional tax upon the liquor traffic, but who re- 
quire that it shall be laid fairly. For the majority 
of the Legislature the bill is another blunder, for the . 
reason that it does not aim at a public benefit in a 
simple and unsuspicious way, but in trying to secure 
some other object again offers the Governor a plau- 
sible ground for a veto. Certainly our remark of 


last week is justified, that the ublican party of 
New York is ill-advised. _ 





MAYOR HEWITT. 


PROBABLY no citizen of New “ork, whether he 
voted for Mayor Hewirt or voted against him, now 
regrets his election. The Mayor has devoted himself 
to the duties of his office with an intelligence and en- 
ergy which have produced the most excellent results. 
The Mayor clearly comprehends what seemed to be 
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forgotten, that his office is largely concerned with the 
details of municipal comfort and convenience, and 
that while he is to take care that the great interests 
of the city do not suffer, he is also to remedy the petty 
abuses which are constantly invading the rights of 
the citizens, Mayor Hewitt has kept a watchful eye 
upon the larger subjects of his official responsibility, 
but he has not forgotten the smaller. The multiform 
nuisance of street obstructions, for instance—the occu- 
pation of the streets by carts and wagons, and their 
appropriation for storage of goods, and for barrels of 
garbage and refuse of every kind—has received his 
most careful and corrective attention. Such things, 
which are disagreeable in small towns, become great 
abuses in large cities. They are tolerated, however, 
from a good-natured regard for poor owners, or from 
the fact of long habit. They are, however, none the 
less wrongs upon the public, but only a Mayor of 
pluck and persistence and intelligent public spirit 
will deal with them effectively, as Mayor Hewitt has 
done. 

His character appears not less agreeably, in another 
way, in his strict enforcement of the Sunday liquor 
law. Laws should be either repealed or enforced. If 
they are inconsiderate, and outrun the public opinion 
which alone gives validity to special acts and secures 
respect for law in general, they should be modified. 
But while they remain laws they should be enforced, 
if for no other reason than to stimulate the demand 
for modification to bring them into accord with public 
feeling. The Mayor has enforced the law which for- 
bids the selling of liquor on Sunday. It applies to 
the sale of beer and light wines as well as to ardent 
spirits. The large part of the population which is ac- 
customed to beer or wine as a beverage upon holidays 
is deprived of them upon the chiefholiday. The beer 
which they can buy on every other day at dinner they 
cannot buy for the Sunday dinner. The law prohib- 
its it, and the Mayor has no discretion in enforcing 
the law. The public owes to his fidelity and tenacity 
the demonstration of the whole scope of the law, and 
it is enabled to decide whether it is a law which it de- 
sires to see maintained and enforced. It is evident 
that Mayor Hewirt will use all his authority and all 
his lawful power to compel obedience, and whether he 
succeeds or fails, with the resources at his present 
command, he will have discharged his full duty, and 
have performed a great public service. Whether the 
law can or cannot be effectively enforced, and wheth- 
er it is or is not expedient to enforce such a law, will 
be clearly shown by the wise and resolute action of 
the Mayor. 


Still another form of his official efficiency is the 


recommendation to the Legislature of certain desir- 
able legislation for the welfare of the city, signed by 
the Mayor and the chief municipal officers. The 
brief paper suggesting a proper provision for small 
parks, subways, etc., was a concise and conclusive 
document, bearing intrinsic evidence of the compe- 
tency of the advisers and the value of the advice. 
The Legislature acted promptly upon one of the chief 
recommendations, and the bill for additional parks in 
the city of New York is now alaw. It is a very im- 
portant and beneficial law, giving to the Board of 
Street Opening power to locate and lay out parks be- 
low One-hundred-and-fifty-fifth Street as it may from 
time to time determine. The Board must apply to 
the Supreme Court to appoint Commissioners of Esti- 
mate, who are to estimate the loss and damage to 
owners of property to be taken for the parks. The 
report of the Commissioners is to be submitted for ap- 
proval to the Supreme Court upon the application of 
the Mayorand Aldermen. When confirmed, the title 
of the land passes to the city, and the cost of the im- 
provement, above the sum realized by assessments 
upon neighboring property which is benéfited, is to be 
met by issuing city bonds.” The law authorizes the 
transformation of masses of noisome human habita- 
tions into parks for the refreshment of the soul and 
body of the poorest people. It is a provision of 
moral and ph sanitation, and it is another good 
work of the or. In all such services and duties 
there is nothing political. The Mayor is a Democrat, 
but he was elected by the votes of citizens of all par- 
ties. His course is another illustration of the desir- 
ability of totally separating from politics public duties 
which are in no sense political. 





THE NEW YORK QUARANTINE 
NOMINATIONS. | 
Governor Hitt, of New York, has been playing 9 party 
game with the Republican majority in the Senate during 
the winter which is not very i ble out of the State or 
even beyond Albany. But, as wo have said of the VEDDER 


his Republican opponents. The Governor has jast made 


four excellent nominations for the offices of Health-officer 


and of Quarantine Commissioner. The present incum- 
vents have held over for three or four years because the 
Senate would not confirm their successors. : 

The situation is plain. The terms of four important 
State officers have expired. The Governor nominates four 
persons of acknowledged fitness and the highest character, 
two of whom are selected from each party, to fill the offices. 
The duty of the Senate is clear. It is promptly to consider 
the nominations, and to confirm or reject them. But if it 
should take that course in the present case it would do what 
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it has not done in similar cases. The reason of the delay 
is not the public welfare, but it is well understood to be a 
difference in the majority arising from personal and fac- 
tional causes. The public naturally expects that the nom- 
inations of the Governor will be confirmed or rejected. 
What is the reason of the failure to do a public duty? 

The post of Health-officer is very Incrative, and he has 
been required to pay heavy assessments to the political 
committee of his party. One of the chief Republican poti- 
ticians in the State is ex-Senator PLatt, who is also one of 
the Quarantine Commissioners holding over. It is not his 
interest nor the interest of the party treasury that a Re- 
publican Health-officer should be succeeded by a Democrat. 
It is this combined interest which is understood to obstruct 
action. upon the nominations for these offices. Meanwhile 
it is touching to observe that civil service reform is assert- 
ed to be the policy of the Republican party, and that the 
President is censured by Republican organs as a sad hum- 
bug upon that question. 





THE NEW RULES FOR PROMOTION. 


Tur new rules for promotion in the civil service natural- 
ly excite a great deal of attention and discussion. But no- 
body who is fauiiliar with the subject would deny that pro- 
motion by favoritism is exceedingly unjust to honest and 
efficient clerks who disdain the arts of propitiating the fa- 
vor of a superior officer. Nothing is fairer than a fair ex- 
amination for promotion. This is the first important point 
in the new scheme. Such an examination, however, natu- 
rally differs in its conditions and requirements from those 
of an examination for appointment. It proposes to ascer- 
tain the comparative proficiency and efficiency of those 
who are already in the service, and this necessarily supposes 
an examination of knowledge of official duties and the prac- 
tical discharge of them. 

This is the purport of the new scheme. The weight of 
the examination falls upon actual knowledge and the record 
of efficiency. When it is known that efficiency, determined 
by a daily record, punctuality, industry, good habits, cour- 
tesy, capability, promptness, and other executive qualities, 
with suitable understanding of official methods and their 
reason, will set off scholastic defects, and that promotion, 
like appointment, will depend upon proved merit, the be- 
neficent impulse will be felt throughout the service. Asa 
point of detail, it would have been better, in our judgment, 
to make the selection from the heads of the eligible list, 
because the principle is as practicable and as applicable in 
promotions as in original appointments. 

The compulsory part of the plan is naturally the most 
unpleasant to actnal incumbents. But in the present situa- 
tion, with the unwillingness of superior officers, often from 
humane and kindly motives, to insist upon removal even in 
flagrant cases, there is no better method to ascertain, with- 
out Kbraptness or harshness, those who have ceased to be 
useful, than that offered by the rule. Presumably the clerk 
who is palpably unfit for a fourteen-hundred-dollar desk 
is unfit for a desk at twelve hundred dollars. The allega- 
tion that the whole scheme is a mere party trick is a mere 
party cry. Mr. Lyman is the Republican Commissioner, 
and he would not probably condescend to an official trick 
to injure Republicans. And why should it be assumed that 
Republicans cannot hold their own in a fair examination ? 
If the examinations are not fair, of course the Commission- 
ers and Examiners are knaves. But we have not yet seen 
that accusation directly made in terms, although to charge 
important public officers with the malfeasance which such 
a trick would be is substantially to brand them as knaves. 





THE PRESIDENT’S RECENT LETTER AND 
SPEECH. 


Tue President’s recent speech at the unveiling of the 
GARFIELD statue, like his letter upon the seizure of the 
GuILFORD MILLER farm, is a good illustration of the char- 
acter of the man. The GUILFORD MILLER letter was a most 
timely and forcible declaration that the enormous and un- 
scrupulons grasping of land by the great railway companies 
must cease. “So far as it is the result of executive rules 
and methods,” says the President, “these should be aban- 
doned, and so far as it is a consequence of improvident 
laws, these should be repealed or amended.” The letter is 
so lucid and strong and resolnte, and its position is so ob- 
viously just and reasonable, that it has been universally 
approved, and the company itself has taken action in ac- 
cordance with the President’s views. 

The President’s address at the G statue was so 
manly and generous, and so wholly worthy of the occasion 
and of the Chief Magistrate, that it has extorted approval 
even from his unfairest enemies. Its lofty tone, 
its total freedom from partisan feeling, its tender apprecia- 
tion of the character of GARFIELD and of his,tragical death, 
and its solemn warning against the cancerous evil in our 
political system which led to the assassination, make it the 
most striking and significant address from a President for 


many years.: 

While the President thus attracts the general regard of 
the country, his party politicians busily decry him as no 
Democrat. But the more surely they convince the public 
that he is more mindful of the public welfare than of party 


advantage, the more certainly they defeat themselves and 


their purposes. If the best things that the President does 
are not Democratic, and not acceptable to the Democratic 
party, for what conceivable reason should any intelligent 


: _ voter support the Democratic party?. If Governor His 
bill, the simplest play would have been the best play for | 


be the typical Democrat, does anybody seriously suppose 
that “ Democracy” would be more agreeable to the Amer- 
ican people? 





A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Tue Albany Evening Journal makes an excellent suggest- 
ion, ocgasioned by the result of the recent nm by 
the Civil Service Commission of the Chicago Custom-house. 
It was alleged that the Collector had violated the.law gov- 
erning appointments. But only unimportant witnesses ap- 
peared before the Commission, which had no power to com- 
pel the attendance of important witnesses. The Evening 
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Journal remarks the curious omission of the law to empower 
the Commissioners to administer oaths and compel attend- 
ance, and thinks that it was designed to rob the Commis- 
sion of the power that is generally intrusted even to a legis- 
lative investigating committee. , 

This: suggestion, however, is totally unfounded. Tho 
omission is unfortunate, but there was never a law drawn 
in more entire good faith or with more complete eingleness 
of purpose than the civil service act. The question of pos- 
sible investigations by the Commission was not: at all a 
prominent one, and it is not surprising that due provision 
for them was not made. There were many important sug- 
gestions for improving the Jaw which experience would 
certainly develop, and this is one of them. As the duty of 
ascertaining in the first instance whether an officer has vio- 
lated the law is committed to the Commission, it should 
have ample power to make the discharge of its duty 
effectual. 

Otherwise an inquiry is at the mercy of chance, and its 
result can have no real weight. When all testimony is 
voluntary, nothing is easier than concealment of essential 
facts. The Journal chides the friends of reform that they 
have not moved in the matter and songht:the necessary 
power for the Commission.. They may justly reply that if 
this point has escaped them, there are a great many moré 
important points which have not. 





CONSUL-GENERAL AT PARIS. 


THE appointment of Major J. L. RaTHBONE, of California, 
formerly of Albany, as Consul-General at Paris, in place of 
Mr. GEORGE WALKER, substitutes for a singularly excellent 
officer a gentleman who will prove doubtless an excellent 
successor. We know no reason for the change except that 
Mr. WALKER is a Republican and Major RaTHBONE a Dem- 
ocrat. During the seven years that he has occupied the 
post it is conceded, we believe, that Mr. WALKER has dis- 
charged every official duty with such intelligence, ability, 
and fidelity, and his social qualities have made him so gen- 
erally welcome and so satisfactory un American representa- 
tive, that he leaves a very high standard by which his suc- 
cessor will be judged, and which happily there is no reason 
to doubt that Major RATHBONE will maintain. 





PERSONAL. 


Mite. Rosa Bonnevr has written a note to Mr. 8. P. Avery re- 
citing her gratification at the placing of her “ Horse Fair” in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. She has sent to Mr. Cornetius 
VANDERBILT a similar epistle. Her handwriting is distinctively 
masculine, and she seems to have used a coarse steel-pen. The 
capital letters abound in flourishes, and she signs herself “ R. Bon- 
HevR.” Mr. Avery has an interesting series of portraits of the 
artist, taken at various periods in her career, the latest one show- 
ing a face of great dignity, strength, and contentment, crowned 
with luxuriant masses of gray hair. 

—The Rev. Henry J. Vanpyxe, Jun., has been elected a member . 
of the Anthors’ Club. The Rev. Noau Porter, the Rev. James M. 
Luptow, and the Rev. E. P. Roz are also members, 

—Judge Lampert Tree, of Chicago, United States Minister to 
Belgium, and at present on a visit to this country, owns the most 
valuable residence lot. in Chicago, it being a whole block, square, 
and worth over $1,000,000, It was the homestead of Mrz. Trzx's 
parents, early settlers in Chicago. 

—Mr. Tuomas Eaxtns, the well-known painter and lecturer on 
artistic anatomy, has nearly completed a monograph on the mus- 
cular action of the horse in moving, and the trajectory of its limba. 
The work combines the results of his anatomical studies and his 
instantaneous photography, and will be published by the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

—Ben Bottwirxze, who is said to have created the famous fire- 
insurance patrol of Chicago, and whose funeral occurred in that 
city last week, was a man of striking personal appearance. His 
habit of riding to fires on a big black horse made him still more 

and everybody in the Western metropolis was famil- 
a by sight with “ Big Ben,” who met his death by falling under 
is horae. 


—Mre, Anna Lea Mernrrrt, painter and author, has_received a 
sufficient number-of commissions for paintings to make her visit 
to this country most successful. 

—Rev. Tuomas Garen, a Chicago Presbyterian divine, is an ar- 
dent admirer of base-ball, and attends the professional games reg- 
ularly, as do several other well-known ministers, Professor Davip 
Swine being among the number. 

—Dr. Horace Howarp Furness, the Shakespearian scholar, Mr. 
Frank Furness, the architect, and the other children and descend- 
ants of the late Mrs. Dr. Fuanzss are about to erect a window to 
her memory in the First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia, of 
which her husband was so pastor, 

—Mr. J. B. Oseoon’s old —that he lived in Boston so 
that he could go to New York, that if he lived in New York 
where could he go to?—has had.a new meaning for members of 
the privileged classes since the Inter-State Commerce Bill cut off 
railroad 


passes, 
—Several of our wealthiest citizens are now organizing a grand 
trust fund for the benefit of American art and artists, and anoth- 


promotion. 
like sum was given him by his former parishioners of St. James’s 
Chareh, Boston. ; 

—Just before her retirement, the Chinese Empress issued a de- 
cree advocating the development of the mining resources of the 
empire. She administered a severe rebuke to the provincial au- 
thorities who have thrown difficulties in the way of working the 
mines, and warned them that such conduct would not be tolerated. 

—tThe new athletic organization. of the Harvard men of muscle 
is to be called the ’Varsity Club, and wili depend for its main 
strength upon graduates who were interested in athletics during 
their eollege course. The founders, who are also the first direc- 
tors, are Messrs. FRaNKLIN aoaggnig babe sreg A. Broors, Arraur 
P. Borier, Avegrt F. Hotpen, F.C. Woopmay, and Crarizs Fran- 
cis Apams, $d. 

—Josspx W. Wrxans, who died recently in San Francisco, was 
not only a successful lawyer, but was identified with nearly every 
educational and charitable movement in California for the last 
thirty years. He was-a New-Yorker, and after graduating from 


Columbia Law School, he, with some wealthy companions, 
fitted out a vessel for a voyage to California. This was at 
the outbreak of fever. When he reached Sacramento he 
found lawyers in demand that he opened an olfice, and soon 


had a very lucrative practice. He was one of the trustees of the 
State University for ten years before his death. 
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THE DOWN-TOWN CLUB. 


Tue new. Down-town Club House was formally 
opened on Friday last.. Pine Street is hardly the 
place where a stranger would look for a club- 
house—at least for a club-house of any preten- 
sions. It is there, however, that there is to be 
found one of the most spacious and elegantly ap- 
pointed dining club houses on this side of the At- 
lantic. It is now several years since some mer- 
chants, bankers, and others of Wall Street and 
surrounding regions conceived the idea of being 
independent of the hotel-keepers and restaura- 
teurs, and of having the wants of the inner man 
supplied in some suitable place of their own, un- 
der’their own management. Such an institution 
was organized, and accommodation was found at 
52 Pine Street. It was an immediate success. 
Later a desire was manifested for more elegant 
and more commodious quarters. Property was 
secured two doors farther down the street, and 
from designs furnished by Mr. C. C. Haren, of 
111 Broadway, the present structure was reared. 
Fronting on Pine Street, with a width of some fifty 
feet, and running back as far as Cedar Street, it 
has abundance of light in every part, thus present- 
ing a striking contrast to the older building. 

Adhering as closely as possible to the Roman. 

esque style, the architect has endeavored through- 
out to conform to modern requirements, and 
generally he_has utilized the suggestions offer- 
ed in Ricnarpson’s Hygeia. Light, ventilation, 
good air, comfort, convenience—all these have 
been cared for. There are five floors in all, with 
commodious cellarage, To the left of the main 
entrance is the office, and to the right are the 
reception-room and lavatory. A spacious hall, 
with Roman pavement, leads to coat-room on 
one side, to lunch counter on the other, to bar 
and pantry and to the large grill-room in the 
rear. On the second floor there are, in the 
front, the library; to the left, in the centre of 
the building, airy, well-lit lavatories and water- 
closets; farther on the wine-room; and then, 
in the rear, or Cedar Street side, a large café, 
forty feet by forty-seven. On the third floor 
there are large dining-rooms in front and rear, 
with service-room, elevators, vent shaft, speaking- 
tubes, and all other conveniences in the centre. 
The principal dining-rooms are on this floor. 
The fourth floor is so arranged as to meet the re- 
quirements of private parties. There are three 
private dining- rooms on this floor, one to the 
front, one in the rear, and one to the right cen- 
tre. Those on the front and rear are, by means 
of folding-doors, capable of being subdivided 
into smaller apartments, as occasion may call. 
Occupying the central space between are pantry, 
bath-rooms, service-rooms, gentlemen’s dressing- 
room, and ladies’ dressing-room. Permission to 
introduce ladies, members of the family, is a dis- 
tinetive feature of the institution. On the top 
floor, with its light from the roof, are the kitchen, 
ice-rooms, servants’ rooms, etc. The range is 
capable of cooking for four hundred people at 
one time. 
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THE FUNERAL SERVICES OF 
VICAR-GENERAL QUINN, 


Nor since the funeral of Cardinal. McCrosxey 
has there been so imposing a scene in St. Pat. 
rick’s Cathedral as that which was witnessed on 
Wednesday last, on the occasion of the funeral 
services of Vicar-General Monsignor Qunm. At 
10.15, when the ceremony commenced, the im- 
mense edifice was filled: in every at: least 
four thousand persons being present. . The scene 
inside ‘the church was funereal, after the old 
style,- Flowers were ‘ “by their ab. 
sence; and while the colors ‘were sombre, there 
was no elaborate attempt at dreper?s The cas- 
ket, under a black velvet pall, ; an in- 
clined dais at the head of the nave, , The marble 
pillars within the chancel were covered with black 
cloth; so also werethe organ’ and ‘pulpit, and 
the spacious Fifth Avenue entrance was heavily 
and becomingly draped.. Around the casket, on 
high silver ‘candlesticks, were Sh tall candles, 
and six were upon the altar, which, as is common 
at a-requiem mass, was otherwise divested of or- 
naments, At the head of the bier stood two flag. 
bearers, with ‘furled. United States colors draped 
in crape. Colonel CavanacH and ‘his staff, of 
the 69th Regiment, occupied front pews, white ten 
of the Papal Zouave veterans, under command of 
Captain Joun Kirwan, with furled flags im hand, 
stood as a guard of honor around the catafalque. 
Among the prelates present were, besides Arch. 
bishop Corrigan, Archbishop RyAx, of Philadel- 
phia, Bishop Hxatey, of Portland, Maine, Bishop 
McQuaw, of Rochester, Bishop McNirryey, of 
Albany, Bishop McManon, of Hartford, Bi 
Louea.uy, of Brooklyn, and Bishop O’Farrxxt, of 
Trenton, Of the lower orders of the clergy 
few of the better known were absent. The ser- 
vice of the mass was preceded by the regular 
office of the dead, the choristers being Father 
LemvugL, of the Cathedral, and his choir of 


- boys, assisted by Father Swesny, of St. Monica. 


Father Preston intoned and led the reading. 
This preliminary service having lasted about an 
hour, the Archbishop mounted the throne, and 
then, in the elevation of the Host, the most im- 
posing part of the ceremony was witnessed. Each 
white-robed priest held in his hand a liglited taper, 
and while Professor Pecuer led upon the organ, 
the vocal quartette rendered, in succession, Cuz- 
RUBINI's “ Requiem Aternam,” Mozart's “ Dies 
Ire,” Donizetti's “ Domine Jesu Christi,” and 
Cuerusini’s “Sanctus” and “ Agnus Dei.” 

The mass over, Bishop O’Farrett, of Trenton, 
ascended the pulpit and delivered the oration. 
The panegyric was warm and enthusiastic, and 
was based on the words of St. Paul to Timothy, 
“Labor like a good soldier of the cross.” After 
the sermon the remains were incensed, and Arch- 
bishop Corrigan pronounced the absolution. An 
hour later the Archbishop accompanied the body 
of the deceased Vicar-General to Calvary Cem- 
etery, where, after the final absolution, it was laid 
to rest in the Quinn family ground. 








TO CALL HER MINE.’ 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avrnog or “Tat Worip Went Very Weir Taen,” “Att Sorts anp 
Conprtions or Men,” “Sir on Brinrer,” ero. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE. SECOND DREAM. 


Wuex Mary came in, about one o’clock, to clear the table and lay 
the cloth for dinner, she found her uncle in a very surprising con- 
dition. . He was in tears—actually in tears. He had been weeping. 
How long ago was it since Daniel. Leighan had been seen to weep? 
The misfortunes of his nei passed_over him, so to speak, and 
left him dry-eyed ; as for himself, he had met with'no misfortunes 
in his life except the loss of his box of papers and the paralysis of 
his lower limbs. This is a grievous thing to endure, but a man— 
an old’ man—does not weep because one of the afflictions of age 
falls upon him. 

Yet Daniel’s eyes were wet with tears, and his papers Jay un- 
touched upon the table, and he had turtied his head unto his pil- 
lows, as Ahab turned his unto the wall. 

“ Why, uncle,” cried, Mary, “ what ever is the matter?” 

"Ss wish I was dead, Mary! I wish I was dead and buried, and 
that it was all over !” 

“Why, uncle? Are you ill?” 


* Begun in Hanrzs’s Weexiy No. 1584. 


“WE PERCEIVED THAT THERE WAS A LIGHT 58 THR ROOM.” 


“No; I would rather be ill. 
better than this.” 

“Then what is it? You are trembling. Will you take a glass 
of wine?” 

“No; I can’t afford it. I can’t afford any luxury now, Mary. 
You will have to watch over every penny for the future.” 

“ What has happened, then ?” 

*T am a miserable man. I have been miserable for six years, 


thinking over my papers; but I always hoped to find them. And 
now— 


“ Now, uncle?” 

“Now they are found—that is all. They are found, and I had 
never really lost them till they were found.” 

- “ Where were they, after all ?” 

“T cannot tell you, Mary. .I only heard to-day—by post—by a 
letter—not by word of month—that they are found. . And they 
are in the hands of a—of a villain; ‘a villain, Mary, who will rob 
me of I know not what, before I get them back. Don’t ask me 
any more; don’t tell any one'what I have said; I must have told 
some one, or I should have died. Don’t speak tome about it; I 
must think—I must think. Oh! never in all my life before did 
I have to think so hard,” 

He could eat no dinner; this morning’s business had taken 
away all desire for food. After dinner he refused his brandy and 
water, on the ground that. he could no longer afford brandy and 
water. He also made pathetic allusions to the workhouse. 

“Come, uncle,” said Mary, “ you will make yourself ill if you fret. 
You have said for: six years that you had lost this money, and 
now you find that you really have lost it—if you have—and you 
ery over it as if it was a new thing. Nonsense about the work- 


I could bear any pain, I think, 


“A RILL OF CLEAR SPRING-WATER RUNNING 
INTO A BASIN.” 


house ; you are as rich as you were yesterday. 
and water. Here—I will mix it for you.” 

He took it, with many groans and sighs. 

“Mary,” he said, “ David has been here again. 
a judgment.” 

“ All what, uncle ?” 

“All the trouble that has fallen upon me—the fall from the 
pony, the loss of the papers, the very paralysis; he says it is a 
judgment for my taking his land. Do you think that it is a judg- 
ment, Mary? Perhaps I was hard upon the boy; but one couldn’t 
stand by and see a beautiful piece of property going to rack and 
ruin without stepping in to secure it. If I hadn't lent him the 
money on mortgage, another would; if I badn’t sold him. up, 
another would—and it is all in the family; that’s what David 
ought to think, and not to come here swearing and threatening. 
In the family still; and who knows whether I sha’n’t leave it to 
him? I must leave it to some one, I suppose. If it is a judg- 
ment, Mary” He paused for a word of comfort. 

“ Well, uncle,” she said, “we are taught that we bring our suf- 
ferings upon ourselves; and be sure, if everybody was good, there 
would be a great deal’ less suffering in the world. Nobody can 
deny that.” 

“But not such a lot of judgment, Mary. All this fuss because 
David had to sell his farm, and I bought it! I can’t believe that. 
Why don’t other people get judgments, then ?” 

“ Patience, uncle. Think, whatever happexs now about that 
money, that it was lost six years 

“Ah! you keep on saying that. “You don’t understand what 
it is to have the thing you had despaired of recovering dangicd 
before your eyes and then taken away again. What does a wo- 


Take your brandy 


He says it is all 
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man understand about property? David laughed. 
There’s something come over David. He is just 
as slow as ever in his speech and in his ways, 
but he’s grown clever. No one could have guess- 
ed that David could go on as he went on here 
this morning.” ‘ 

“ What has David to do with it, uncle?” 

“With the property? Nothing, Mary, no- 
thing,” he replied, hastily. _ “ Don’t think that he 
has anything to do with it.” He groaned heavily, 
remembering how much, how very much, David 
had to do with it. 

“Can I do anything? Can George do any- 
thing ?” a 

“George would like to see me wronged. It is 
an envious world, and when a man gets forward 
a bit—” 

“Uncle! it is not true that George would like 
to see you wronged.” 

“Then there is one thing he could do. It 
seems a big thing, but it is really a little thing. 
If George would do it, I would —I would —I 
would—no: because I should only lose the mon- 
ey another way.” 

“You mean you would give your consent, un- 
cle?” 

“No, no; I can’t do that. I couldn’t yester- 
day; much less to-day, Mary.” 

“ Well, what is this thing that George could 
do for you?” . 

“A villain has got my property, Mary. George 
might go and take itfrom him. If I had the use 
of my limbs, I’d dog and watch that villain. I 
would find out where he had put the property. 
I would tear it out of his hands if I could get it 
no other way. Old as I am, I would tear it from 
his clutches.” 

“George can hardly do that for you, uncle. 
Especially when you refuse your consent to our 
marriage, and are going to drive him out of Sid- 
cote, as you drove David out of Berry.” 

Mr. Leighan shook his head impatiently. 

“It’s business, girl; it’s business. How can 
I help it?” 

“‘ Well, then, uncle, if you are in real trouble, 
send for George, and let him advise you.” 

“George—advise—me/ Mary, my dear, when 
I begin to want advice of any man, send for the 
doctor and order my coffin. I might use George’s 
arms and legs; but my own head is enough for 
me, thank you.” 

He said no more, but took his pipe and began 
to smoke it. 

“There is another way,” he said. “But I 
doubt whether you have sufficient affection for 
your uncle to try that way.” 

“Ts it something that I could do? Of course 
I will do it, if I can.” 

“Will you? It’s this, girl. Hush! don’t tell 
anybody. It’s this: David has got a secret that 
I want to find out. How he got hold of the se- 
cret I don’t know, and sol can’t tell you. Some- 
body has told bim this secret. Now,” his voice 
sank to a whisper, “ David was always very fond 
of you, Mary; and he is that sort of man as a 
woman can do what she pleases with him. Pre- 
tend to let him make love to you—pretend that 
you are in love with him. Wheedle the secret 
out of him, and then tell me what it is.” 

“ And what would George say while I was play- 
ing this part? Uncle, if you have such thoughts 
as that, you may expect another judgment.” 

He groaned, and went on with his pipe. Then 
he took a second glass of brandy and water, be- 
cause he was a good deal shaken and agitated. 
Then he finished his pipe in silence, laid it down, 
and dropped asleep. 

But his slumber was uneasy, probably by rea- 
son of his agitation in the morning; his head 
rolled about, he moaned in his sleep, and his 
fingers fidgeted restlessly. At four o'clock he 
woke up with a start and a scream, glaring about 
him with terror-stricken eyes, just as he had done 
once before. 

“Help!” he cried. “Help! He will murder 
me! Oh! villain, I know you now! I will re- 
member —I will remember!” Here the terror 
went suddenly out of his eyes, and he looked 
about him in bewilderment. 

“Mary! I remembered once more. Oh! I saw 
so clear—so clear!—and now I have forgotten 
again. This is the second time that I have seen 
in my dream the man who took my papers and 
my gold—the second time! Mary, if it comes 
again, I shall go mad. Oh! to be so near, and 
to have the villain in my grasp—and to let him 
go again! Mary, Mary—the loss of the money, 
and the dream, and your cousin David—all to- 
gether—will drive me mad!” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CANVAS BAG, 


Tas was truly an auspicious evening for me to 
present myself with my newly recovered bag. 
However, ignorant of the morning storm, I walk- 
ed along, thinking how 5 would give thé old man 
an agreeable surprise. 

His room, when I called, about eight o’clock, 
was gloomy and dark, the windows closed and 
the blinds half down, though outside the sun was 
only just setting. Mr. Leighan was sitting still 
and rigid, brooding, I suppose, over David's ter- 
rible threats. His sharp face was paler, and his 
steel-blue eyes.were keener and brighter, than 
usual. He was thinking how he should meet this 
danger, and bow he could persuade or bribe or 
terrify David into submission and surrender of 
the papers; and there appeared no way. 

“What do you want?” he cried, sharply. 
“What do youcome here for? Iam in no mood 
for idle prating.” 

“JT am come on your business, Mr. Leighan, if 
you call that idle prating.” 

“ My dyuginess ? . I don’t remember that I ever 
had *hy:busines’ with you, Mr. Will Nethercote. 
I only have business with people who have 
money.” 
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“True; and I have none for you to get hold of, 
neither land nor money; that is very true. Yet 
I am come on your business.” 

“Tell it, then, and leave me. Young man,” he 
said, pitifully, “I am old now, and I am in griev- 
ous trouble, and I cannot see my way out of it. 
Don't mind if I am a little impatient.” 

“TI won’t mind, Mr. Leighan. Meantime I have 
come to please “3 

“You can’t. Nothing can please me now, un- 
less you can make me young and strong, and able 
to throttle a villain—that would please me.” 

“T cannot do that. Yet I am sure that I shall 
please you.” 

“Go on, then; go on.” ‘ 

Then I began, with the solemnity with which 
one leads up to a dramatic situation. 

“Six years ago, Mr. Leighan, you said that you 
had been robbed of a bag with twenty pounds in it.” 

“A bundle of papers and a bag with twenty 
sovereigns. I did. Good heavens! one man 
comes in the morning about the papers, and an- 
other in the evening about the money! Go on, 

on—I can bear it all.” 

“There is — to bear, I assure you, Mr. 
Leighan,” I said, a little nettled. “Come, it is. 
all very well to be impatient, but there are 
bounds—” 

“Go on; let me get it over.” 

“Was that bag of yours a brown canvas bag 
with your initials, D. L., on it?” 

“TI thought so,” he replied, strangely. ‘So 
you too are in the plot, are you? And you are 
come to tell me that I shall have the bag back 
without the money, are you? You in the plot? 
What have I ever done to you ?” 

“T have not the least idea what you mean. 
Who is in a plot? What plot?” 

“ George, I suppose, will appear next with an- 
other piece of the conspiracy. You are all ina 
tale.” : : 

“T think I had better finish what: I have to 
say as quickly as possible. You are in a strange 
mood to-night, Mr. Leighan, with your plots and 
conspiracies—a very strange mood! Is this your 
bag?” 

I produced it and gave it to him. 

“Yes; it is the bag I lost. I never lost but 
one bag, so that this must be the one. As I said 
—the bag without the money. Well, I don’t care. 
I have had greater misfortunes—much greater. 
You have come to tell me that the bag was put 
into your hands.” 

-“Not at all. I found the bag; I found it on 
the top of Hamil Down, hidden beside the Grey 
Wether Stone.” 

“Very likely.” He tossed the bag aside. 
“ Why not there as well as any other place, when 
the money was once out of it ?” 

“ But suppose the money was not taken out of 
it 9” 


He laughed incredulously. 

“In short, Mr. Leighan, the money was not tak- 
en out of the bag. It was hidden away at the 
foot of the Grey Wether Stone, where I found it 
by the accident of poking my stick into the place 
where it lay. I heard the clink of the money, 
and I pulled it out; and here, Mr. Leighan, are 
your twenty sovereigns.” 

I took them from my pocket, and laid them on 
the table in a little pile. His long lean fingers 
closed over them, and he transferred them swift- 


- ly to his pocket without taking his eyes off my 


face, as if he feared that I might pounce upon the 
money. 

“And what, young man, do you ask for your 
honesty in bringing me back my money ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You might have kept it. I should have been 
none the wiser. You are rich, I suppose, or you 
would have kept it. Many young men would have 
kept it. Can I offer you a pound—yes, a pound! 
—for your honesty ?” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Leighan; I do not want a 
reward for common honesty. Besides, you must 
thank George Sidcote, not me. It was George 
who discovered that it was your money.” 

“As you please—as you please. In London 
you are so rich, I suppose, with your writing, that 
you can afford to throw away a pound well earned. 
As you please.” 

“ Nobody ever believed that you were robbed, 
Mr. Leighan,” I went on. “ But tlie finding of 
the money seems to show that you really were 
robbed while you were insensible. Perhaps we 
shall find the papers too, some day.” 

“Perhaps we shall,” he said. “If they are in 
the hands of rogues and villains, I shall be much 
the better for it.” 

“ At any rate, it shows that you did not give 
the money to anybody.” 

“Give the money! Will, youare a fool. Did 
you ever know me give money to anybody ?” 

“ Certainly I never did.” 

“Well, then, enough said about my robbery. 
It is strange, too; both on the same day—” I 
knew not then what he meant. “Both on the 
same day—and after six long years. What can 
this mean ?” 

I can readily understand now, and by the light 
of ail that we have learned, my extreme dulness 
in having such a clew and not being able to fol- 
low it up without hesitation. It was, of course, 
not the act of a common thief to steal a bag of 
gold and hide it away. And I had seen with my 
own eyes @ man search for and find among the 
fallen stones of Grimspound a mysterious box, 
which he carried away stealthily. Yet I failed to 
connect David’s box with Daniel’s papers. To be 
sure, he had, so to speak, thrown me off the scent 
by speaking of his uncle’s accident as having hap- 
pened after his own departure. And I thought 
of the papers as in a bundle, not as in a box; 
and, besides, I had formed a strong theory as to 
the contents of tie box. 

Yet if there was one man in the place who 
owed Dan Leighan a grudge it was his nephew. 
That should have been remembered. But again, 
that David should find his uncle lying senseless 


in the road, and should rob him and go on his 
way without attempting to give him the least help, 
was not to be thought of ; it was incredible. 

It is, I believe, a fact that novelists cannot in- 
vent any situation so wild and incredible but that 
real life will furuish one to rival and surpass it. 
In the same way, there is nothing in baseness, in 
cruelty, in selfishness, in revenge, that canbe 
called impossible. For this is exactly what Da- 
vid had done. The box which I saw him take 
from the fallen wall of Grimspound contained his 
uncle’s bundle of papers; and the trouble that was 
hanging over this poor old man was the torture 
prepared for him, and already hanging over his 
head, of being slowly pillaged, and forced day by 
day to consent to new extortion. 

“Tt seems as if the papers were stolen—now, 
doesn’t it?” said Mr. Leighan. ‘I suppose you all 
thought I was drunk, and put them somewhere, 
and then fell off the pony? Yes; I’ve known 
all along that you thought that. Well, I was not 
drunk ; I was as sober that night as I am to-night. 
I used to wonder who the robber was. Now I 


‘don’t care to inquire; it is enough for me that I 


have been robbed, and that I am going to be 
robbed again.” 

“Why again, Mr. Leighan ?” 

“Never mind why. Will,” he said, eagerly, 
“tell me—I never did any harm to you ; you’ve 
never had any land to ell me, do 
you know nothing of the papers? When you 
found this bag did you hear nothing about the 

pers 2” 

“T heard the wind singing in my ears, but it 
said nothing about any papers.” 

“ Are you sure that you know nothing?” He 

into my face as if to read there some evi- 
dence of knowledge. 

“I know nothing. How should I?” 

“Well, it matters little; I am not concerned 
with the robber, but with the man who has them 
now. I must deal with him; and there you 
cannot help me, unless—no, no, I cannot ask it: 
you would not help me.” 

“ Anyhow, Mr. Leighan, you’ve got your twen- 
ty pounds back again. Thatis something. Con- 
fess that you are pleased.” 

“Young man, if you torture a man all over 
with rheumatic pains, do you think he is pleased 
to find that they have left his little finger, while 
they are still like red-hot irons all over the rest 
of his body? That is my case.” 

“T am sorry to hear it. At the same time, 
twenty pounds, as I said before, is something.” 

“It’s been lying idle for six years. Twenty 
pounds at compound interest—I don’t spend my 
interest, I promise you—would now be six-and- 
twenty pounds. I’ve lost six pounds.” 

I laughed. A man who knows not the value 
of interest laughs. easily. I expect, therefore, to 
go on laughing all the days of my life. 

“ As for the papers, there’s a dead loss of one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. Think of that! 
All these years I’ve waited and hoped—yes, I’ve 
prayed — actually prayed — though there is no 
form of supplication which meets my case—that 
I might get my papers back again. Three thou- 
sand pounds there are, among these papers, be- 
sides the certificates and things tliat I could re- 
place. Nearly all Mary’s fortune lost.” 

“No,” I said. “Don’t flatter yourself that 
you lost any of Mary’s money, It was your own 
money. You are trustee for Mary's fortune, re- 
member, and you will have to pay it over in full.” 

He winced and groaned. 

“Three thousand pounds! With the interest 
it would now be worth nearly four thousand 
pounds at five per cent. And now all as good 
as lost!” : 

“Well, Mr. Leighan, I am sorry for you, very 
sorry, particularly as you will have to find that 
fortune of Mary’s very soon.” 

“Shall I, Master: Will Nethercote? I shall 
give Mary -her fortune when I please; not.at all, 
unless I please. Mary has got to be obedient 
and submissive to me, else she won’t get any- 
thing. When I give my consent to her mar- 
riage, and not till then—not till then—I shall 
have to deliver up her fortune, Gvod-night to 
you, Will Nethercote.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
DRINK ABOUT. 


Durine these days David led the life of a soli- 
tary. He sometimes went to the inn, but only to 
get his bottle of whiskey filled; he went to the 
village shop on the green to buy what he wanted, 
and he kept wholly to himself. Except for that 
daily visit to Gratnor, he talked with no one. 

From time to time I met him leaning over 
field gates, loitering along the lanes, or sitting 
idly under the shade of one of our high hedges. 
I supposed that his loafing and wandering life 
had made work of any kind distasteful to him. 
But then he never had liked work. His face 
was not a pleasant one to gaze upon, and fora 
stranger would have been terrifying. It was 
now, as regards expression, such a face as one 
might have met on Hounslow Heath or Shep- 
herd’s Bush in the last century, with a fierce 
“‘stand-and-deliver” look upon it—dogged, sul- 
len, and discontented+—the face of a man outside 
sovial law. He was gullen and discontented be- 
cause he was always ‘brooding over his wrongs; 
and dogged because ‘he was pitilessly avenging 
them. At this time we knew from Mary that he 
went nearly every day to Gratnor, but we had 
no suspicion of what was said or done there. 
My own thoughts, indeed, were wholly occupied 
with the fortunes of George Sidcote, and I gave 


- small heed to this sulky hermit. Yet had one 


thought about it, remembering how the man came 
home in rags, and now went clad in the garb of 
a respectable farmer, and denied himself nothing, 
one might have suspected something at least of 
the trouble which was hanging over the poor old 
mab. 


“a glass with a festive company. 
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“ David,” I asked him, meeting him one day 
face to face so that he could not slip out of the 
way, “why do you never come over to Sidcote ? 
Have we offended you in any way?” 

“No,” he replied, slowly, as if he was thinking 
what he ought to reply—“no; I don’t know ex- 
actly that you have offended me.” 

“Then why not come sometimes ?” 

“ Why not ” he repeated, 

“Come over this evening and tell us what you 
think about doing.” 

“No; I don’t think I can go over this even- 


“ Well, then, to-morrow evening.” 

“No; I don’t think I can go over to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Choose your own time, but come before I go 
back to London.” 

“When are you going back to London ?” 

“ Next week.” 

“George will be turned out of his place be- 
fore the end of the year. The old man told me 
so. Then he'll go too. Mary says she'll go 
with George. Then I shall be left alone with 
Uncle Dan.” He lau quietly, “I think I 
shall go and live at Gratnor, and take care of 
him. We shall have happy times together, when 
you are all gone and I am left alone with 
him.” 

“Why, David, you wouldn’t barm the poor old 
man now, would you?” 

“Not harm him? not harm him? Did you ask 
him six years ago if he was going to harm me? 
Will he harm George Sidcote now ?” 

You. cannot force a man to be sociable, nor 
can you force him to entertain thoughts of char- 
ity, forgiveness, and long-suffering. I made no 
more attempts to lead the man back to better 
ways and the old habits. 

The place where David lodged was a cottage 
made up by partitioning off a portion of the old 
farm-house of Berry; the other portion, intended 
for another cottage, was without a tenant. The 
place stands among the dismantled farm build- 
ings, for Berry Farm is now worked with Grat- 
nor. Around it was formerly the farm-yard, but 
the ducks and poultry, the pigs and cows, the 
dogs, the farm implements, and all the litter, 
mess, and noise of a farm, are gone now, and only 
the gates remain to show what formerly went on 
here. On the south side of the farm-yard there 
is a rill of clear spring-water running into a 
basin, and bebind the rill rise the steep sides of 
Hayne Down. It is a quiet and secluded spot, 
with not a habitation of any kind within half a 
mile, and that only on one side- There are trees 
all round the place, and in the night a man liv- 
ing here alone would hear strange noises, and 
perhaps bring himself to see strange sights. 
But David, who had got rid of one ghost, had 
not yet, I believe, invented another. If one were 
sentimental, David might be portrayed alone in 
the cottage, sad, amid the pale ghosts of the 
past; he might be depicted sitting among the 
shadows of his childhood, before he took to drink 
and evil courses, recalling the long-lost scenes of 
innocence, listening once more to the voice of his 
dead mother. All this might be easily set down, 
but it could not be true: David had had enough 
of ghosts, and was not going out of his way to 
look for any new ones. There is no doubt a 
luxury in conjuring up a ghost of any one, but 
if you have had one with you against your will 
for six years, you are not likely to want another 
when that one is laid. 

One evening, toward the end of August, we 
had been walking with Mary on the Ridge till 
sunset drove us home. Then we left her at Grat- 
nor, and walked back to Sidcote; but as the night 
was cool and fine, we took the longer way, which 
‘lies over Hayne Down and passes through Berry 
farm-yard. Certainly we had no intention of 
prying into David’s private habits, but they were 
forced upon our notice, and a very curious in- 
sight was afforded us of how he spent his even- 
ings. It speaks volumes for a man when we find 
that his idea of a cheerful evening is a song and 
I was once on 
board ship, sitting in the smoking saloon, when 
some one asked what we should all like for that 
evening. Some spoke untruthfully, some affect- 
edly, some bashfully, some with an open-hearted 
candor which astonished. At last one man, a 
quiet person in the corner, said, “For my part, | 
gentlemen, give me an evening with a party of 
Norfolk drovers.” Ever since that evening I 
have ardently desired to spend an evening in 
such company, but I have not succeeded. If 
David had been there he would have replied that 
he should choose a company where the drink was 
unlimited and the songs were convivial. 

It was not much past and twi still. 
It had been a hot day, dbo rt _ still 
warm, though not oppressive. David, however, 
had put up the green shutter which by day hung 
down outside the window, and he had closed 
the door, But in a shutter there is al- 
ways a lozenge-shaped at the top, and 
through this we perceived that there was a light 
in the room. 

“ David is at home,” said e. “Shall we 
call upon him ?” - wits 

Then—it was the most surprising thing I ever 
heard—there was suddenly a wae of a 
from the room. Hands and fists banged the ta- 
ble, glasses rang, heels were di upon the 
floor, and there was the bawling of loud voices, 
as it seemed. 

“Good heavens!” said George; “ David has 
got a party.” 

We stopped, naturally, to listen. 

began. 


Then a song 
Tt was a drinking song, roared at the top of his 


voice by David himself. The song was one which 
T had never heard before, probably of American 
or Australian origin. As nearly as I can regjem- 
ber, the following were the words which we heard. 
But I may be wrong, and there were, perhaps, 
many more, The words are so sweet and tender, 
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and have about them so much of delicacy and re- 
finement, that I am sorry there are no more: 


“David is obliging the company,” I said, “Tis 
a pleasing ditty, George.” ' 

He ey er I have said, as loudly as he possi- 
bly could bawl it, in a voice naturally ropy; and 
as bis musical education had been neglected, and 
his ear was defective, the tune was the most dis- 
mal and doleful I had ever heard. But, no doubt, 
he took it to be convivial and soul-iuspiring. 

When he had finished there was another bang- 
ing of tables, holloaing, and stamping on the floor. 

on can mya be ?” asked ; 

song again, and repeated it 
half oe Then he left off suddenly, and 
there was a dead silence, 

We listened, waiting to hear more. There was 
a dead silence; not a sound. 

“What is the matter with them all?” 

“TI believe they are all struck dumb,” said 


The silence was complete, 

“T have it,” said George. “TI believe he is 
giving a party to himself in his own honor. He. 

8 all alone, and is having a convivial evening. It 
is very queer; makes one feel uncanny, doesn’t 
it?” 

This, indeed, was actually the case. Fancy 
holding a convivial meeting—a friendly lead—a 
harmonic evening—a free and easy—a singsong 
—all by yourself in a cottage half a mile from any 
other house, with the flowing bowl and glasses 
- round, and three times three, and, no doubt, a doch 
and darroch to end with! 

“T think, George,” I said, “that David must 
have gone very low indeed. He could not have 
got much lower. There must be a depth, at some 
point, where a sinking man meets with the solid 
rock.” 


“Perhaps. The Lord keep us from beginning 
to sink! Will, do you think it possible, when 
that old man has taken my land, and I have gone 
wandering about the world, and have come home 
in rags, that I should ever sink like David—and 


with me?” . : 
“Nay, ge; it is impossible.” 
Then the roisterer began again, his voice being 


now distinctly that of a man half drunk, from 
which we gathered that the interval. of silence 
had been well employed : 
“ man is bou * 
ag his song pale 5 ay 
and then we went on our way. It seemed shame- 
ful even to listen. 

And all the time, every day, this man who got 
drunk at night alone was carrying on, slowly and 
ruthlessly, the most systematic revenge, with the 
most exquisite tortures, Every day he went to 
Gratnor and dangled before his victim some of 
his property, and made him buy it back bit by 
bit, ing over the bargain ; letting his uncle 
have it one day so as to raise his spirits, 
and the next at nearly its full value, so as to 
crush him again; and even at times, after an 
hour’s bargain over a single coupon, he would 
put it in the fire and destroy it, 

When David went away, the poor old man 
would fall to weeping; this hard, dry old man, 
whom nothing ever moved before, would shed 
tears of impotent and bitter rage. But he re- 
fused to tell Mary what was troubling him. 

“T can’t tell you what it is,” he said. “You 
don’t know what the consequences might be if I 
told you. Oh, Mary, I am a miserable old man! 
I wish I was dead and buried, and that it was all 
over—I wish it was all over!” 

There are many men who, when anything oe 
wrong with them, when Retribution—a very hor- 
rid spectre—comes with a cat-o’-nine tails to pay 
them out, or when Consequence — another very 
ruthless spirit — brings along disease, poverty, 
contempt, or other disaster, never fail to wish that 
they were dead and buried. It is a formula ex- 
pressing considerable tem vexation, but lit- 
tle more. 
to take them at their word, and to invite them to 


haps, if should be passing that way; 
but, indeed, there is no hurry; if Madame will be 
so obl as to— Good-morning, Madame. 
Again, a pardons.” Mr, Leighan, per- 
haps, was more sincere. than most men, for he 
loved but one thing in the world, and this was 
being slowly taken from him, bit by bit. 

“Tt is ” said Mary, “to do with Da- 
vid. I will go and speak to him about it.” _ 

“No, Mary; no!” he cried, eagerly. “Mind 
your own business, child. Don't attempt to in- 
terfere. Oh! you don’t know what might hap- 

if you interfered.” 
‘It is David, then. Very well, uncle, I shall 
not ask him what itis.” . 
~“T can’t tell anybody, Mary ; I must bear it in 
patience. If I resist I shall only lose the more. 
- Mary, we’ve got to be careful in the house- 
keeping now—very careful.” 

“T am always careful, uncle.” 

“There was a pudding again to-day. I can’t 
afford any more puddings for a long while—not 
till Christmas, And I'm sure there’s waste and 
riot in the kitchen.” 

“ Nonsense, uncle! You not afford a pudding! 
Now remember, you are not to be starved, and 
there’s no waste or riot. Now I'll mix your 


brandy and water, and you can have your pipe, 
and go to sleep.” 


For if the well-known skeleton were . 
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CHAPTER XV. 
WITH THE BEST INTENTIONS. 


I TERMINATED my holiday with a meddling and 
a muddling, Of course I was actuated by the 
best intentions. Every meddler and muddler is, 
otherwise he might be forgiven. 

I was going back to town; it would be eleven 
months before I should get another holiday ; long 
before that time Sidcote would be out of George’s 
hands, and the pair would be married and gone. 
Was it possible to make an appeal to the old 
man? Could one touch him with the sense of 
gratitude? Could one make him feel that in his 
own interests he should not drive away the only 
living creature who stood between himself and 
the hired service of strangers? Could one make 
him see that it, would be far better for him to 
give the money to Mary than to David? 

I made my attempt—needless to say, since it 
was meddling and muddling, with no success— 
on my last evening at Challacombe, when. the 
old man had taken his tea, and might reasonably 
be expected to be milder than during the press 
of business in the morning. 

‘I had not seen him for three weeks. Remem- 
ber that for more than three weeks David had 
been pursuing his scheme of revenge. I was 
struck with the change that had come over him 
during this short period. It was that subtle 
change which we mean when we say that a man 
has “aged.” In Mr. Leighan’s case, his hands 
trembled, he looked feebler, and there was a loss 
of vitality in his eyes. 

“What do you want?” he asked, impatiently. 
“You are come for Mary? Well, she isn’t here. 
You ought to know that she always goes out af- 
ter tea. You will find her somewhere about— 
on the Ridge, or down the lane, somewhere.” He 
turned his head and took up his pen again. I 
observed that he was poring over a paper of fig- 
ures, 

“No, Mr. Leighan; I came to see you.” 

“ What do you want with me? Money? No; 
you are one of the people who don’t want money. 
The last time you came you brought me my bag, 
with*the twenty pounds in it. That was very lit- 
tle good, considering; but it was something. 
You haven’t got another bag of money, have 

ou?” 

“No; I have come to see you about George 
and Mary.” 

“Go on, then. Say what you want to say. 
When a man is tied to his ~hair he is. at the 
mercy of every one who comes to waste his 
time.” 

This was encouraging. However, I spoke to 
him as eloquently as I could. I told him he 
ought to consider how Mary had been his house- 
keeper and his nurse for six long years, during 
which he had been helplessly confined to his 
chair. If he refused his consent to her mar- 
riage she would go away, not only from his 
house, but from the parish ; he would be left in 
the hands of strangers, who would waste and 
= his substance. I thought that would move 

im. 

“ Young man,” he said, “I never asked for or 
expected any other service than what is paid for. 
Mary’s services have been paid for. If she goes 
I shall find another person, who will be paid for 
her services,” 

“Nay,” I replied, “you cannot possibly rate 
Mary’s services with those of a paid house-keep- 
er. You will very soon find the difference. 
However, if that is your way of looking at the, 
matter, I can say no more,” = 

Then I spoke of George, and of his mortgage. 
If Mr. Leighan gave his consent, no money would 
be lost, because Mary’s fortune would pay off 
nearly the whole of the . And, be- 
sides, he would keep Mary near him, if not with 
him, A great deal more I said, which need not 
be set down, : 

“Young map,” he said, when I concluded,, 
“you are a writing person, and you speak as if 
you were writing for the newspaper which em- 
ploys you. Business you know nothing of. But, 
young man, sentiment must not come in the way 
of business.” is 

I exclaimed that it was not sentiment, but 
common-sense, gratitude, and good feeling. 

“ As for common-sense, that belongs to busi- 
ness; as for gratitude, Mary has had her board 
and her bed, and she’s done her work to earn 
her board and her bed; I don’t see any call for 
gratitude there; as for good feeling, that’s my 
business. Now, young man, George Sidcote’s 
land is mortgaged. As he says he can no long- 
er pay the interest, I have sent up the case to 
London and have got the usual order; he has 
six months in which to pay prineipal and inter- 
est. At the end of that time, because he can’t 
and he won't pay, his land will be mine. As 
for what is done afterward, I promise nothing.” 

“ You will lose Mary, for one thing.” 

“I have told you that I, in that case, shall hire 
another person.” 

“Very well. You will have to pay Mary’s 
fortune to her cousin David, because she will 
marry without your consent.” 

“Have the goodness, Mr. Will Nethercote, to 
leave me to my own affairs.” 

“This affair is mine as well as yours. Do 
you prefer David to Mary? You must choose 
between them, you know. I have read the will.” 

“Oh! you think you have got me between the 
two, do you ?” 

“y do.” 

“Then perhaps you are wrong. And now go 
away, and meddle no more.” 

Now I declare that in saying what I did say 
next I spoke without the least knowledge, It 
was a random shot. : 

“You think,” I said, “that David does not 
know of his aunt’s will. You hope that he will 
go away presently without finding out.” He 
started and changed color, and in his eyes I read 
the truth. He thought that David would never 
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find out. “So, Mr. Leighan,” I went on, “that 
is in your mind. He lives alone, and speaks to 
no one; his aunt died after he went away; it is 
very possible that he does not know anything 
about it. Good heavens! Mr. Leighan, were you 
actually thinking to hide the thing from him, 
and so to rob him? Yes; to rob Mary first and 
David afterward of all this money ?”’ 

“ What business is it of yours ?” he asked. 

“Very good; J shail tell David.” 

“Oh! if I were thirty instead of seventy, I 
would—” he began, his eyes flashing again with 
all their ancient fire. 

“T shall go to David, Mr. Leighan. If, as I 
believe, he knows nothing about it, you will see 
how he will receive the news. Yes, vou shall 
be between the two; you shall choose between 
David and Mary.” 

Yes, I had stumbled on the exact truth as ac- 
cidentally as I had stumbled on the canvas bag. 
David did not know, nor had his uncle chosen to 
inform him—though he was certain from his talk 
that he did not know—of his aunt’s will, deeply 
as it affected him. And I am now quite certain 
that the old man thought that David would not 
find out the truth before he went away again, 
and so he would keep the money to himself. 

“Don’t tell him, Will,” said the old man, 
changing his tone. “Don’t interfere between 
David and me; it is dangerous. You don’t know 
what mischief you may be doing. Don’t tell 
him. As for George and Mary, I will arrange 
something. They shall go on at Sidcote as ten- 
ants on easy terms—on very eaxy terms. But 
don’t tell David. He is a very dangerous man. 
Don’t tell him.” 

“T will not tell him anything if you will give 
Mary your consent.” 

“ David will not stay here long. When he has 
got—oh dear!—when he has got some more 
money he will go away. _ Don’t tell him.” 

“You have to give that money either to Mary 
or to David. Choose!” I repeated. 

“Who are you, I should like to know,” he 
asked, with a feeble show of anger, “that you 
should come and interfere in family matters ? 
What business is it of yours? Go away to Lon- 
don, Manage your own affairs—if you've got 
any. You are not my nephew.” 

“That is quite true. I am George’s friend, 
however, and Mary’s friend. I am going to do 
my best for both. Oh, Mr. Leighan, all your 
life long you have been scheming and plotting to 
get money and land. You think that you have 
laid your terms so as to turn George out of his 
land; and the, prize looks very nearly in your 
grasp. But David has come back ; that alters 
the aspect of affairs. You can no longer refuse 
your consent and hold that money in pretended 
trust for a man you believed to be dead. You 
must hand it over to him—the whole of it. Ido 
not know whether he cannot force you to pay 
him back the interest upon it since it has been 
in your hands. You may be quite sure that 
he will extort from you the uttermost farthing. 
Well, you have the choice, Either give your con- 
sent to Mary or prepare to treat with David. 
Why, you have said yourself, business before sen- 
timent. Here is business, indeed, before you. 
Trust yourself to the affection of your niece and 
the friendship of George, the truest man in the 
world, or else give yourself over to the deadly 
hatred of a man who desires nothing so much 
as to revenge himself upon you, Why, he has 
avowed it. He will do you—he says it openly— 
all the mischief he can,” 

“He is doing that already. And yet—don’t 
tell him, Will—let us arrange something. George 
shall be my tenant. And when I die, I shall 
leave all my property to Mary — Foxworthy, 
Gratnor, Berry Down, and Sidcote. Think of 


that! She will be the richest woman in Challa- 
combe.” 

“No,” I replied. “Choose between Mary and 
David.” 


“T must have Sidcote,” he said, with a kind 
of moan, The poor man had certainly very 
much in a few weeks. He clutched at the arms 
of his chair, his face twitched convulsively, and 
he spoke feebly. “TI have lost so much lately— 
I have suffered so horribly—you don’t know how, 
young man, or you would pity me. I have been 
punished, perhaps, because I was too prosperous 
—you don’t know how, and you can’t guess, If 
I lose Sidcote, too, I shall die. You don’t know, 
young gentleman—you don’t know what it is to 
suffer as I have suffered !” 

He looked so dejected and so miserable that I 
pitied him, grasping and avaricious as he had al- 
ways been. The ransom of his coupons, day by 
day, had entered into his soul, though this I knew 
not at the time. And now I was going to take 
away the only consolation left to him—the pros- 
pect of getting Sidcote and of keeping Mary’s 
fortune. 

“T must have Sideote,” he said. 

“Then I shall go at once to David and tell 

him.” : 
“TI must have Sidcote. Do your worst!” he 
cried, with some appearance of his old fire and 
energy. ‘Do your worst. Tell David what you 
please, and leave me to deal with David. I will—” 
He shook his head and pointed to the door. 

Very well, I would go and tell David. As the 
event happened, I should, perhaps, have done bet- 
ter to have kept silence. But one could not tell 
beforehand what was g to happen. 

In fact, I told David that very evening. 

He was sitting at his table, a large open book 
before him, over which he was poring intently. 
The window was open, for it was a hot évening, 
and not yet sunset. A bottle of spirits stood on 
the table, with a tumbler and a jug of cold water, 
ready for drinking-time, which I gathered would 
shortly begin, : 

He looked up when he heard my step-outside, 
and shut the book hurriedly. 

“What do you want here ?¥ he asked, roughly. 
“Why do you come prying after me?” 
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“Don’t be a fool, David,” I replied. “If you 
come outside, I will tell you why I came.” 

He hesitated a moment and then came out. 
Really, I think he looked more disreputable— 
that is to say, lower—ihan when he arrived in 
rags. A man may, perlaps,-be in rags, and yet 
not be disreputable: he may wear them pictu- 
resquely; he may even wear them with dignity. 
Not that David was either picturesque or digni- 
fied on his arrival. Yet he looked better, some- 
how, than now, when he had been at home a 
month. Strong drink and plenty of it, the satis- 
fying of revenge and hatred, the want of work 
and exercise, had already written their evil marks 
upon his countenance, which was bloated and evil- 
looking. 

“Upon my word, David,” I said, “one would 
think we were old enemies instead of old friends.” 

“Speak up, then,” he replied, his eyes sus- 
picious and watchful, as if I was trying to get 
into his cottage and steal something. “ Speak 
up; let a man know your business. If you had 
no business you would not come here, I take it.” 

“It is business that may concern you very deep- 
ly,” I said. And then I told him. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “1 suppose you mean 
honest, else why should you tell me? Perhaps 
you’ve got a score against the old man too,” 

“Not I, David. I am not his debtor!” 

“ He never told me. He might have told me a 
dozen times.” David sat on a bowlder and began 
to turn the thing over. “This wants. thinking of, 
this does. So the old woman had six thousand, 
had she? She began with one, and Mary’s mother 
had one—a thousand each; and my father had 
Berry Down, and Uncle Daniel he had Gratnor. 
She lived with him, and he told her what to do 
with her money; so in forty years she made six 
thousand of it; and Mary is to have it if she 
marries with her uncle’s consent—and if she 
doesn’t, I’m to have it.” 

“That is exactly the state of the case.” 

“If Mary marries George without the old man’s 
consent,” he repeated, “ he’ll have to give me all 
that money—six thousand pounds.” 

“ Mary will marry George with or without her 
uncle’s consent ; I can tell you that beforehand. 
She will marry him within a very few weeks.” 

“Nay,” he said; “rather than give me the 
money he’d let her marry the blacksmith.” 

“Well; I have told you.” 

“Why,” he said, “rather than give me the 
money he’d let her marry the Devil.” 

At this point I came away, for fear he might 
try even to get beyond that possibility; and the 
mess I had almost made of the whole business 
proves, as I said before, that there is no excuse 
whatever for the best intentions. 

[T° Be CONTINUED.]} 


THE SCOUT’S MISTAKE, 
By MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
L 
“ How get them the tidings? How send them 
the word ? 
It sets all the blood in my pulses a-shiver! 
The enemy near, and they cannot have heard, 
For no one has crossed since the. rise in the 
river. 





“The woods are between us; there’s storm in 
the sky; 
No rider dare venture the ford till the 
morning. 
If only they knew of the danger! Yet I 
Am helpless to give them a token of warning. 


“Ah! were I but young again,” sadly he said, 
“My youth in its heyday, the mettle all in it, 
No weakness to chafe me, no snow on my hea, 
The filly and I would be off in a minute!” 


A stripling beside him looked up with a flash. 
“Why, father, what matters the forest? I'll 
skim it. 
What matters how fiercely the tempest may 
dash ? 


Who cares for the river? 


The filly can 
swim it, 


“ Just think of the peri]! My brothers are there. 
By daylight, at farthest, some signal shall 


show it. 
They must not, like panthers, be trapped in 
their lair; 
And sure as I’m living, their Colonel shall 
know it!” 
IL. 


The morning broke gray. At the tap of the 
drum 
The corps from their briefly snatched slumbers 
were shaken. 
“ From over the river some tidings have come— 
A spy from some enemy near has been taken. 


“They say he was seen in the dusk of the 
dawn, 
Just mounting the bank, at the edge of a 
thicket, 
Through which. he came galloping recklessly on, 
Not. heeding or hearing the ‘halt? of the 
picket.” 


“To the front with him!” ordered the Colonel. 
Just then 

Rode hurriedly forward a scout, with a letter. 

“We made a mistake, sir—I—I and the men— 

No room nor no reason to kuow any better.” 


“ Aha!” and the officer eagerly read. 

“The gallant young fellow! How well that 
you brought him. 
So quick with his warning!” The scout droppel 
his head 


is i— 
“A spy, sir—I thought him a spy—and—J 
shot him!” ‘ 
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DECORATION DAY. 


“A sone! a song!” the people 
In thrilling voices cry ; 

The winds that dwell near heaven 
Bear up that mighty cry. 

“Our fathers and our brothers 
Won us these peaceful days: 

The air was thick with parting souls— 
Will no one sing their praise? 


“We bring our wreathen garlands. 
Where are the brows we crown? 
Beneath six feet of loyal earth 
We laid them sadly down. 
Yet sing the crimsoned sabre 
That now is sheathed in rust, 
And sing the hand that dropped it 
To grapple with the dust.” 


How can we sing the ballads 
That older poets sang, 
When with the stroke that severs souls 
The singer’s couplets rang? 
These are the times of plenty: 
The barns are full of grain; 
The teamsters whistle on the road, 
The sowers in the plain. 


Our maidens start and tremble, 
Bat not from fear or grief— 

It is to hear the whispered word, 
So lasting, vet so brief. 

The children at the father’s knee 
Crowd in the eventide; 

The mother checks her work, and rocks 
The cradle at her side. 


But then the sound of battle 
Through all the land was heard, 
And the sharp crack of muskets 
Spoke with one awful word; 
And the dull thud of bodies 
Broke on the listening ear, 
And none could know where stood or fell 
Those whom they held most dear. 


Then wives were filled with terror, 
And watched with blanching cheek ; 
Then mothers in the bulletins 
Sought what they dared not seek ; 
Then brown hair streaked with silver 
Within a single day, 
And childhood, knowing not the cause, 
Forgot its common play. 


Four years the yellow cornfields 
With bristling spears were bright; 
Day saw War's smoky pillar; 
His fires flared in the night. 
Four years the dew of heaven 
Was stained with vivid red, 
And grass was green when dawn arose, 
And evening found it dead. 


The heavy feet of soldiers 
Tramped down the headed grain, 
And in the midst the hurried spade 
Made trenches for the slain; 
And in the rows where women 
The scanty seed did drop, 
Death thrust his busy sickle 
And gathered in the crop. 


Here curses breathed out anger ; 
There rose the voice of prayer ; 

Here groans at solemn midnight 
Pierced through the brooding air. 

Oh, sweet and low ‘the boatman sings 
At rest upon the wave! 

« But sterner sounds are heard where fall 

The shackles of the slave. 


Who can forget the struggle 
That closed those dreadful years ? 
Let some great poet rise to sing 
Its mingled blood and tears. 
Like cuts in living granite 
Should be his rugged rhyme, 
Nor should he sleek with well-turned phrase 
The terrors of that time. 


See, for the last great conflict 
Two mighty generals stand! 

A thrill goes through the nation, 
A hush goes through the land. 
The pestilence of war pushed wide 
Death’s ever-swinging door, 
And Victory on that fatal field 
Walked ankle-deep in gore, 


Within whose grasp of iron 
Did War himself grow white, 

And drop the ‘whip where human blood 
Had clotted in the fight? 

Answer, O grateful people! 
What grave shall bear to-day 

‘The heaviest load of flowers ti press 
Their fragrance through the clay ? 


That was the day of triumph; 
The weary war was done, 

And banners torn to fluttering rags 
Were borne home one by one, 

Then women who had struggled, 
And never swerved before, 

Grew weak with sudden vapture, 
And wept when all was o’er. 


~ Then mothers folded to their breasts 

The sons that thev had borne, 

And wives were hanging on the lips 
That life-long love had sworn; 

And words pressed from an eager heart 
Came stumbling forth and weak, 

And smiles and tears ran races 
Upon the glowing cheek. 


But in the busy city, 
And in the quiet town, 

And where the little village 
Lifts its low roofs of brown, 
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That once hung thick and gray ; 
Our brooks no more run crimson— 
With patient growth of green, 

God’s ministers, the seasons, 
Have washed earth’s record clean. 


The hand of Time has sought us, 
And dried the hanging. tear; 

The gifts of peace have filled the horn 
Of every passing year; 

The sword hangs idle on the wall, 
The gun rusts in its place, - 

And wrinkles seam with gashes 
The veteran’s scar-crossed face. 


The years glide on like waters when 
The river seeks the sea, 

And each one finds us lapped in calm, 
And each one leaves us free. 

Fringed round with seas, our borders 
Hem in a land of homes; 

On many a ship from many a land 
The glad self-exile comes. 


But let our thoughts go backward 
To those who fought and bled; 
Let blessings cheer the living, 
And tears fall for the dead. 
With trumpet and with bugle 
We sound the martial call, 
And in the roll of honor 
We write and cherish all. 


From every town and hamlet, 
From every city’s din, 

From where the harbor beckons 
The vessels to sail in, 

From up the white-clad mountain 
That bayonets the star, 

From out the last chinked cabin 
Whose fire-light gleams afar, 


is earliest 
And where on mound and hollow 
The first sweet flowers are seen; 
We bring the breathing roses 
That move the lips of spring; 
Heart’s-ease for hearts that are at rest 
With careful hands we bring ; 


Long sprays of scented arbutus, 
And every bud beside 
That May sticks in her kirtle 
We search for far and wide. 
And maidens, marching two by two 
With slow and reverent tread, 
With light hands strew them on the tomb 
Where sleeps the valiant dead. 


The service now is ended, 
The solemn prayer is done; 

The folk along the homeward path 
With tender thoughts are gone. 

God grant our land long quiet 
Between her girdling seas; 

And may our future springs adorn 
No soldiers’ graves but these ! 

Curtis May, 





MEXICO REVISITED, 


Ir is now six years since I first set foot in 
Mexico. What has happened 


of stirring activity resulted? How have the san- 
ne ex then entertained been justi- 
by the facts ? chief field of inquiry, of 
course, is the The great Mexican Cen- 


tral has been completed thi i 
length of 1224 miles, Th was tals os 
of more than a mile a day, and finished 
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L. re are now in 
the neighborhood of four thousand wiles of rail- 
way constructed in the republic. 


It has two be confessed that the American 
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through line at all, but only 


baro, turn nortlf to Celaya, connect there with 
the Mexican Central, and return to town th 


ruins, and Hueh with the drainage 
cut of Nochist i wien sesentoe 
around the ca the longer ones to Amecame- 
ca, and down into Caliente at Cuautla, and 


the two latter, by 
with its bold and love- 


and will henceforth form a part of that intelli- 


always fomenting troubles on the border. 
Mexico has become meanwhile a much safer 


see th house, 

pecminedas? shay d= 3 the city, and there are 
express offices of Wells, ‘E.G throughout 
the republic. A new hotel has been 
built around two sides of the old convent garden 
of San Francisco. It is not yet the gorgeous 
structare of the early but travellers 
of distinction stop there, and at the worst it could 
hardly fail to be an improvement on the old ones, 


in 
social club it is prosperous, and the first in the 
city; but owing to lack of in 
new horses, its races have in 
and 


: up 

in the revival of bu! in the F. i 

trict. The ere force since 1867 
two 


professed that he would have great pleasure in 
putting what he knew of it at my disposal. I 
called upon him, He was absent, but his wife 
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tment for him a few days ahead. 
pe gia ; 


vincialism is yet to be found in very unexpected 
quarters. ; 
- The National Museum has been rearranged, 
ble the of antiquarian science, in the 
tone of an mean 
tends to disturb many fond illusions to 
which we have long been wedded, It is particu. 
larly severe upon Bandelier would re- 
dee Beene Soo pete Oe ee 
and the life-and-death struggle of Cortez the 
myriads at Otumba from a battle like that of 


| 
| 


cavations; and says, “The part of the 
modern Mexican authors... .have spoken of the 
ancient monuments after the accounts of foreign 
travellers and by hearsay, but how many of them 
have themselves ever visited the distant ruins of 


list of books. A brief chapter is often 
followed by several finely of refer- 
ences, the Mexican 


But among the books, I know of none mani- 
festing a more enlightened and friendly spirit 


toward the Mexicans, though it is severe in certai 
ways, than David A. Wells’s brief of Mexico, 
Mr. Wells proposes the one solution I 
have met with for the diffi- 


while the to earn them has diminished. 
The-difigulty of raising money induces the gov- 
ernment to put on the screws in new ways, and 
to employ toward its inferior public 
corruption, depleting ly scanty revenue, 
tends to throttle what little productive industry 
se cma gy! eamphadlmo- merpagpany 
these causes, and ly as a tra- 

dition from the old Spanish Mexico 
Brsaroe Ranceyres Ts y200~ Thou wee 
ited no ays fe em and ces 
not only coasts but 
at the borders of every state, and again at the 
a a ee No real pros- 
. . perity can be looked for till this is got rid of, and 
au enlightened system of taxation is put in its 
place. But in the mean time the country needs 
re eed, Hae how te Wile be dene? Now 
pe pry Npagenter tala ape sree 
a service so as far as we are 
Sail, aad of oy gent Vaaeae ee 
Lane St panes io seal, We have well en- 
tered upon eleventh year since any govern- 
ment has been overthrown by revolution—a thing 
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lishing the State constabulary 
at its head was alleged not to be so m 
enforcement of the liquor law as the increase of 


became very outspoken when 
present year was opened, and found an aggressive 
and fearless organ in the Providence Journal, the 
leading newspaper of the in the State. The 
renomination of — ke — _ vigor- 
ously opposed, on the simple groun t it was 
the es of Brayton and the “ring,” and in- 
tended as a means of confirming their control, 
The Democrats at their Convention early in March 
nominated Mr. Davis as their candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and he received the support of many inde- 
pendent Republicans, and the result of the con- 
test was his election by « clear majority of a lit- 
tle less than 1000, and the defeat of most of the 
Republican ticket. 

Mr. Davis is a native of Rehoboth, Massachu- 
setts, but removed to Providence in 1844. A few 
years later he en in business as a grain 
dealer, and has continued in it‘ever since. Many 
years ago he served on the Democratic City Com- 
mittee of Providence, and has several times been 
a member of the State Committee of the party, 
but he has acted rather as a counsellor of the 
party than as a seeker for office. About ten 
years ago he removed his residence to Pawtucket, 
retaining his business in Providence. In 1882 


triumph, @ protest vicious political 
methods. Mr. Davis will be formally inaugurated 
as Governor on Tuesday, the 31st inst. 





SPRING AUCTION SALES IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Ir is an event. The spring sale is something 
which breaks up the monotony of country life. 
The trees may bud, grass ca the fields, 
the orchards be snow-white with 8, but this 
is not spring in all her bluzhing beauty without 
the sale. A spring sale can be counted upon. 
Human mutations and accidents are as certain 
to come as the seasons. Jabez, old Jabez, who 
was known in the country, man and boy, for the 


z 


so from the beginning of April to the end of May 
sales take place. e an gels rep 
ence—an : expect an auc- 
tioneer to be amusing, and will increase their bid- 


near, are sure to be there, and if there be a school- 
house in the neighborhood, the benches are likely 
to have no occupants, A sale has some 
prune sate wc There. aeons 

; nA 4 
pry ge a spot pin 


| sedge be. swallowed, munched, and 
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When it comes to the horses excitement reaches 
its climax. How carefully the critter’s mouth is 
looked at, his legs and pelt examined! The auc- 
tioneer here is at his best. He expatiates on 
pedigrees, the past usefulness of this particular 
horse, and the possibilities of his future; and 
“Now how much is offered for him?” What 


. Critical examination is given to that noble animal 


the pig! There are subtle men s those rus- 
tics who will calculate the weight of the shoat to 
an ounce. Among the who are pre- 
sent there are always some ones. There 


is the man who never missed a sale for the last 
twenty-five years, but, as his —. assert, 
“never bought nothing yet.” “ one - cent 
man,” ae he is dubbed, may have ‘been naturally 

and to-day has the hardest work to 


a 
' eurb in his impulses to be extravagant; anyhow, 


as he must buy, he limits himself to any 
‘no matter what it is, it does not cost 


‘more than the one-hundredth of a dollar. “A 


collar, gentlemen, a first-rate, brand-new collar,” 
cries the auctioneer. “ Hain’t been in service, to 

“may certain knowledge, six months, It’s kind of 
limp, you say, Mr. Green. Well, it was specially 
made for a high-bred hoss as had a tender skin. 
Wouldn’t fit your mule, says you, Mr. Green ? 
Just you try her on. Twenty—twenty-five cents 
—twenty-eight cents, and agin you, Mr. Green. 
‘Twenty-nine; thank you. It’s yourn, Mr. Green. 
I knowed it would just suit yer.” 





CONSUL-GENERAL RATHBONE. 


On the 18th of May President Cieve.anp ap- 
pointed Jarep Lawrence Ratusons, of Califor- 
nia, to be Consul-General of the United States at 
Paris. The office is one for which there are al- 
ways numerous applicants whenever a vacancy in 
it occurs, and the present incumbent has, in his 
turn, carried it off from a crowded field of com- 
or He was born in Albany, of which city 

is father was Mayor during the three years, 
from 1838 to 1840 inclusive. He was a step-son 
of the late Senator Ina Harris. Appointed as a 
cadet at large at the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1861, he graduated in June, 1865, No. 
44, in a class of sixty-eight members, and was 
successively made Second Lieutenant and First 
Lieutenant in the 12th Infantry. The civil war 
was then over, but he served during that year 
and the ag in garrison at Richmond, Wil- 
liamsburg, Norfolk, and Fort Monroe, in Virginia, 
and was Adjutant of thé 1st Battalion of his regi- 
ment. In 1866 he was made aide-de-camp to 
General Scuorieip at Richmond, and served on 
his staff nearly four years, first in the Depart- 
ment of the Potomac and the First Military Dis- 
trict, then at the War Department, and finally in 
the Division of the Pacific. Meanwhile, in 1869, 
he mp been es oo the ep papa = 
1872 he resigned from army, up bis 
residence in San Francisco. There he married 


concerned with 
stock and had charge 


Association 
the Union Club of San 
ary member of the Union Club of New York. It 
was his brother who was in the theatre box with 
~ President Laycotw when the latter was assassi- 
4 stab from Boorn’s 
dirk. The new has many friends 
in New York, Washington, and Albany, as well 
as San Francisco, to ear 
: in polit 
office, 





BRIDGED, 


THE bridges of Chicago have caused 
more local annoyances, and 


accidents ° 
: to citizens, and impediments to the transit of | 


istration of that city. The river, with its two 


branches, . 

is crossed by forty-two thirty-two of 
which are travel bridges, and remainder used 
for steam railway tracks alone. Of the thirty- 


two travel bridges twelve are amet 


railroads, and two more soon will be. 
bridges are swung to enable lake craft to pass in 





closing them, and not infre- 
ae an = 
of vehicles would be kept waiting 

ho would keep the 

to an hour and a 

better regulated by 

i orced, and in. the 

6 th troubled than at 

By bridges shall be closed 

between 6.30 and 7.30 a.m., and from 5 to 7-P.m., 

when the tide of travel is the highest. Between 

4 am. and 5 p.m. a ten minutes’ swing only is al- 

lowed. ' After 7 p.m, vessele have it their own 

way; unfortunate and tardy theatre-goers may 

lose half the play, or get over the river long after 
midnight on their way home. 

The artist has caught a bridging scene at its 
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the river within - 


of those swinging affairs which have done so much 
to test the pati and the profanity of Chi- 

perplexing frequency of this in- 
by day, and its more than provoking 
regularity at t, have brought the bridges to 
the lowest of disrepute. Happily there is 
now a measure of relief from this condition of 
things; still it is but comparative. 

Accidents have been numerous; horses with 
vehicles have been swung out with a bridge; 
there being no safety gates at either end, the 
animals have backed off into the river. So also 
at the approaches, where there are no gates, frac- 
tious horses have plunged into the stream. Once, 
at night, a hose-cart, racing to a fire, was driven 
Straight into an open draw. The only signal of 
the opening, after dark, is a red light, often mis- 


The swinging bridges of Chicago are not equal 


“to the present and growing demands of public 


transit. The tunnel experiment has failed; it 
only remains to cover the river, use it as a sewer 
only, raze the approaches, arid have level streets 
from one division to another. 





THE ENLARGED HORIZON 
MOON. 
‘ Br RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Bors the sun and the moon when they are 
near the horizon seem to look larger than when 
they are high above the horizon. Many suppose 
that these bodies really look larger near the 
horizon than when high above it; and because 
the word “look” thus used is rather doubtful in 
significance, this is in one sense true. But many 
think it true in every sense. We must therefore 
define the meaning of the word “look.” Take 
two cases in which it is used. The moon looks as 
large as the sun; the moon near the horizon 
looks larger than when riding high in the 
heavens. Here the same word is used, but in 
entirely different senses. To indicate the dis- 


tinction, take some familiar object of known — 


size, and note how the same word can be applied 
to such an object in both the senses we are con- 
sidering. Thus we may say that man at the end 
of the street looks as tall as that house half a 
mile away; and we may say that man looks like 
a giant beside Tom Thumb, In one case we 
mean that the man’s height really subtends a 
visual angle as large as that subtended by the 
height of the house; in the other we do not re- 
fer to the visual angle really subtended by the 
man’s height, but to the false idea conveyed to 
the mind 7 the = is arpa rng the aver- 

e height (though he is not 80), because 
of bie tensed to a dwarf. We sett use the 
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‘above the horizon. t ‘to say that. the 
moon seems to look larger is equivalent to saying 
that she seems to be ‘nearer (observe that to say 
that the moon looks larger—as she does when in 
perigee—is equivalerit .o saying that she is nearer) 
when low than when high. And we shall have 
fully explained the illusion if we can show a rea- 
gon for the idea of greater proximity being sug- 
A familiar explanation has been that 


I 
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when the moon is low intervening objects enable 
us to estimate better her real size. Undoubtedly 
there is something, though not everything, in this 
explanation. The idea of the child or of the sav- 
age about the moon is that she is from about a 
foot to about a yard in diameter. A child will 
usually give a distance of about a foot, a wholly 
uneducated grown a distance of about a 
yard, for the moon’s diameter. Now when the 
moon is seen on the horizon near a house or tree, 
and looking considerably larger than either, the 
mind even of the child or savage is convinced at 
once that the moon is much more than a yard in 
diameter. And the idea is naturally conveyed 
that the moon is much than she had seem- 
ed when high above the hori The idea of 
greater proximity is not conveyed in this way, for 
the very nature of this explanation requires that- 
the moon should seem changed in actual volume. 


childhood in this matter will remember that the 
moon on the horizon hed a swollen look, as if ex- 
panded somehow beyond her usual dimensions. 
But there can be no doubt that the phenomenon 
is chiefly due to another cause. To all of us, what- 
ever our knowledge of the real fact may be, the 
arch of the heavens over our heads appears to be 
somewhat flattened—whether the sky is clear or 
clouded—in such sort that the region overhead 
seems to be much nearer than the parts near the 


horizon. The amount of apparent flattening va- - 


ries with different persons, but the ave idea 
is that the part of the sky near the “the is 
about four times as far away as the part of the 
sky immediately overhead. It is noteworthy that 
while this view is never correct, it errs in one way 
when the sky is clouded, and in precisely the op- 
posite way when the sky is clear; for when the 


sky is clouded the under surface of clouds bound- - 


ing our view (assuming the clouds to form a layer) 
is very flat, while when the sky is clear the dome 
of the heavens must be regarded as a hemi- 
sphere. Now it is clear that as the moon is set 
mentally on the sky there must be an expecta- 
tion—conscious or unconscious, it mattere not 
which—that when in her course she reaches that 
part of the sky which seems farthest away, she 
will look smaller than when she is high above the 
horizon, or on a part of the sky which seems near- 
er. As a matter of fact, she looks no smaller. 
That the mind should translate this, which really 
means no more than that the moon looks larger 
than was éxpected, into the impression that she 
looks larger than she really does, is akin to many 
of the mistakes into which the mind falls in vari- 
ous forms of illusion. 





WILLIAM H. MACY, 


-A VENERABLE figure, familiar and honored in 
the business and the benevolent walks of New 
York, has just been removed in the death of Mr. 
Wuuus H. Macy, which occurred on the 18th 
of May, at his house, No. 40 East Twenty-iirst 
Street. Born in Nantucket, November 4, 1805, 
the son of Captain Josian Macy, a mariner and 
well-known member of the Macy family of that 
island, whose ancestors were among early 
English settlers of New England, he came to 
New York at the of eighteen to seek bis for- 
tune. Like his father and his family for gener- 
ations, he was of the Society of Friends, and 
through his father’s acquaintance secured a sit- 
uation in the office of Samus: Hicks, the South 
Street shipping merchant. Promptly on coming 
of age he — business for himeelf as a com- 
mission merchant in Front Street, and his father 


| joining him soon after, the new firm was known 


as Josiah Macy & Son. About the same time, 
in 1827, he married Exiza L., the daughter of 
Suvanus F, Jenxins, of New York city. After 
sixty years of married Jife, his wife survives him, 
as do four out of the eight children born to them. 
Two of these four are sons, Wuttam H. Macy, 
Jun.,a Broad Street merchant, and Sitvanus J. 
Macy, of Rochester, at one time President of the 
Sodus Bay and Southern Railroad. 

Thus early established in his business and his 
home life, Mr. Macy began a careér which for 
threescore years was distinguished for industry, 
integrity, and success. Elected a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce more than half a century 
ago, he soon became its Vice-President. He was 
made a director of the Leather Manufacturers’ 
Bank, and thereafter its Vice-President. He be- 
came a director also of the National Bank of 
Commerce, a director of the Second Avenue Rail- 
road, a director in both the National and the 
City fire insurance companies, and a trustee of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. Of the 
United States Trust Company he was Vice-Presi- 
dent. But his most widely known public posi- 
tion was that of President of the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, which office he held up to his death. 
He had been made a Trustee of the institution 
nearly forty years ago, in 1848, Vice-President in 
1851, and President in 1863, serving in the latter 
capacity until 1867, and in 1872 he was again 
chosen President. 

His selection for so many corporate offices of 
responsibility and trust indicates the appreciation 
of his probity and his business capacity by those 
associated with him. A like testimonial to his 
sound judgment and his uprightness of character 
is to be found in his selection as trastee or ex- 
ecutor under many wills, He was President of 
the New York the Society for the Re- 
lief of the Ruptured and Crippled, the Blooming- 


dale Asylum, and-the Seamen’s Cemetery Asso- 
_ ciation. He was a trustee of Roosevelt Hospital, 


and of the Children’s Aid Society. As a member 
of the Society of Friends he was active in its good 
work, and worshipped at the meeting-house in 
Rutherford Place. He took a just pride in his 
old-time ways, in his activity, in his punctuality 
at the many.appointments which his wide series 
of business and charitable interests required of 
him, and was a fine type of the honorable and 
useful citizen. ° 
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THE LATE WILLIAM H. MACY. 
Feom a Puoroerars sy Frepenioxs.—{See Pace 387.) 
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MAJOR JARED LAWRENCE RATHBONE, APPOINTED CONSUL- HON. JOHN W. DAVIS, GOVERNOR-RLECT OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL AT PARIS.—{See Paer 387.) 
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GENTLEMEN! THIS rare e SOUND AND ALL RIGHT NOW. HOW MUCH : : ¥pe 


THE ONE CENT MAN. * ae GOING HOME. = 
AM’! OFFERED FOR : eh : 
‘ A SPRING AUCTION IN RURAL PENNSYLVANIA.—Darawn sy H. M. Wicper arrer Sxercu sy B. McCorp.—[Ske Pace 387.] 
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CLEAR THE WAY 


Without loss of time, when the intestinal canal is 
blocked wp by reason of constipation, chronic or 
temporary. It should be borne in mind that this 
ailment is prone to become lasting and obstinate, 
and breed other and worse complaints. Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters is the precise remedy to remove the 
obstraction effectually, but without drenching or 
weakening the blockaded bowels, a consequence al- 
ways to be apprehended from the nse of violent lax- 
atives, which are among the most pernicious of the 
cheap nostvums swallowed by the credulous and mis- 
informed. The fiat of experience, and of the medical 
fraternity, sanctions the claims of this standard aperi- 
ent. Not only as a scarce of relief and permanent 
regularity to the bowels, liver, and stomach, but as 
a means of remedying and preventing kidney and 
bladder troubles, and fever and ague, it is without a 
peer.—[Adv.} 








For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
ees aud jack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca. —[ Ado. j 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixstow's Soorume Syrevr should always be 
used for childrea teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind col and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.]} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
f admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


SS 
THE CENUINE 


Joan Horr’s Matt Exrnact, 


THE FAVORITE 


TONIC ~y NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians 




















since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
ne MOTHERS ar and LONG troubles. 


JOHANN nOrr = MORITZ pane 
on the neck of every bottle. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLP AGENTS POR THE U. 8. 


New York Depot, t! Barclay St. 


A ORS ET 
BANJO MUSIC. 


230 EASY PIECES FOR THE 


BANJO OR GUITAR, 


EMBRACING 
MELODIES OF ALL NATIONS. 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED FOR 
FRANK B. CONVERSE, 
Premier Banjoist of the World. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Sold by Mnsic and Book Stores. Mailed on receipt 


of price. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
166 Nassau Street, Mow York. 


Fpl DY 
REFRIGERATOR 


OVER 170,000 IN USE. 


Noted for their eumabeieie of Material and 
Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES. 


Ark your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 
catalogue. 


D, EDDY & SON, Boston P*mie), Mass, 


| MENTION THis. | 
TO JOHN. 
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E. O. THOMPSON, 














OK ERS seers °° THE DLD- 

est and Bitters known— 

uneguriled for their Sromticinal properties, and 

for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 

uarts and Pints. L. FU E, Jr., Sole 

anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 Joh ohn 8t., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 





ee COTTAGE, for Work- 
wW 


ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
will open June 15th. Apply at the 
Young Women’s Curistian AssoctaTion, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. 
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Skin & Scalp 
by the ® 


Gun 


Remedies. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT »ALL 
I comparable to the Curtouna ogee in their 
Sadan aye a ri Steet Sa 

utifving the = se oly a 
— itching, scaly, pening ring. di skin, 
scalp, and blood, ites dey 

Curioura, the great Skin ure “on Cortovra Soar, 
an — Skin Beaatifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Resouvent, the new Blood Pari- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Curtiouna Remepres are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicuna, S0c.; Rrsot- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Dave 
anp CHEMIOAt. Co., Boston, Mass. 

t2~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HANDS “wring'ctrovns Menioarsn Sour.” 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

















FOR 
THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the 
Best. 
Prevents the hair 


‘<a 
Gifrom falling off, eradi- 


Ph 
‘cates scurf, dandruff, &e. 
Keeps it in the most beautiful condition, and is 
warranted to cause new hair to grow on bald 
places. 





| Owe My Life. 


Cuarter 1. 
“1 was taken sick a year ago 
With bilions fever.” 

“My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 
sides, and I got so bad I 

Could not move! 

I shrunk ! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doctoring 
for my liver, but it did no good, I did not expect 
to live more than three months. I began to use 
Hop Bitters. 

Directly my appetite returned, my pains left me, 

my entire syntum seemed renewed as i by magic, 
and after using several bottles, I am not only as 
eound as a sovereign, but weigh more than I did 
before. To -— 4 — I owe my life.” 

Dublin, June 6, R. Frrzrareiox. 


‘*Malden, Mass., Feb. 1, 1, 1886. Gentlemen— 
I suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 

Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief or 
cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 

“The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;” 

The second made me as well and strong as 
when a child, 

“ And I have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“Kidney, liver and urinary complaint. 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians— 
“Tneurable!” 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him and 
I know of the 

“ Lives of eight persons ” 

In my neighborhood that have been saved es 
your bitters. 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. “They almost do miracles?” 

Mrs. EF. D. Slack. 

How to Grr Siox.—Expose youreelf da: hey night; 
eat too much without exercise, work too hard without 
—~ doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrums 

advertixed, and then you will want to know 


How ro Gert Wait.—which is answered in three 
words—Take Hop Bitters. 


Hardened Liver. 
Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 


| liver complaint and rheumatism. 


Since then I have been unable to be about at 
all. My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water, 

All the best physicians agreed that nothing 
could cure me. I resolved to try Hop Bitters ; 
I have used seven bottles; the hardness has 
all gone from my liver, the swelling from my 
limbs, and it has worked a miracle in my case; 
otherwise I would have been now in my grave. 

J. W. Morxy, Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1884. 


i Write This 
Token of the great appreciation I have of your 


*** Bitters. I was afflicted 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 

Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 
me any 

Good ! 1! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
Iwas. I hope 

“Yon may have abundant success ” 

In this great and” 

Valuable medicine: 

Anyone * * wishing to know more about my 
cure ? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16th street, Wash, D. C. 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., - - - Chisago, Ill. 
FAIRBANKS & (0, - - - - = St. Louis, Mo. 
PARKE & LACY, - +=  - San Francisco, Cal. 
UTAH & MONTANA MACHINERY C)., Salt Lake, Utah. 


ROW BAY MANUFACTURING CO., 





VOLUME XXXL, NO. 1588, 





The “JUNIOR” AUTOMATIC ENCINE, 


35 H. P. ONLY. 


The Lowest-Priced Engine in the Market. 
WELL BUILT AND SERVICEABLE. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sales Department for the United States Conducted by 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & C0, 17 Cortlandt Street, W. ¥., Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


D. A. TOMPKINS & (0, - - - Charlotte, ¥.¢ 
ROBERT MIDDLETON, - - - ~- Mobile, Ala. 
H. DUDLEY COLEMAN, - - - WNew Orleans, La. 
KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE CO., - Dallas, Texas, 


- Marquette, Mich. 





THE FUNNIEST * 
BOOK OF ALL! 


FUNNY HITS. 







Wall, Josiah Allen would set 
Written 


; and look at her by the 
the whirl of Fashion at it takes off follies, £ 
he water craze, 
dndony peat dea the aioe Peaeceaees “fp gue i 
Price $2.50. Agents wanted. Apply to HUBBARD BROS. la 


SAMANTHA 4T SARATOGA” 


ALLEN’S W 


FUNNY curs. SELLS aioe nee FUN. 
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FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
THE _— = 
posterooT MESO CD 
Ha: the advantages bristle 
brut on and the following no tee over — 
More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 
Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 


For sale by all dealers in toflet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F’G CO., Utica, N. Y. 


REFESENCE given to bnndreds who have 
doubled their money in one to three years on 
lots bought of me in 


DENVER, COLO. 
many of whom have never seen the lots or been in the 
city. Not a single customer has made a losing invest- 
ment. The city presents a favorable opportunity for 
profitable investment. Shrewd observers believe we 
are on the eve of a great 


REAL ESTATE Boom 

















IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 

For Improved and Eeonomic pant 

L™ COMPANY'S 
Only sort guaranteed Gxnome by ie Tebin. 
oy COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
The Finest Ment-Saw Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Sauces, and 
L™5 oS COMFARY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
t Tonic in all cases of Weakness and 
ve 

IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 











alcoholic drinks. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Genvtne onty with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
signature in bine ink across label. 


| Ba a eee @EXTRACT OF MEAT. 





Grocers, and 

Chemietas Soles og the United States 

——— only). C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, Lond 


on, 
Sold wholesale in pews ork by JAMES P. SMI’ 
“UERRA ae 
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FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE 
OLYMPIC ATHLETIC CLUB, 


No. 98 Nassau Sr., New Yor, May 19, 1886, 


I desire to publish my unsolicited 
appreciation of the value of Axt- 
cock’s Porous Piasters for strains, 
stiffness, etc. Having had a severe 
strain of an important muscle, and 
desiring to run in a series of ath- 
letic games, I successfully used an 
Attcock’s Porovs Puaster as a 
binder, and with great relief to the 
parts affected. I have known them 


to have been successfully used by | - 


some of my fellow-members for 
sprains, stiffness, and other injuries 
received while in the pursuit of ath- 
letie honors. I can highly recom- 
mend Axtcoock’s Porous Puasters 
to all athletes. 

_ §. Bisnop Marks. 


THE 


Land Sale 


HICH HAS BEEN ADVERTISED IN THESE 
columns to take place on THURSDAY, June 2, at 


ATHENS, TENN., 


Differs from those usually advertised by syndicates, 
in that buyers of land are guaranteed Improvements 
that will enhance the value of their property, or their 
money will be returned with i:¢erest, at the cost of 
the Athens Mining and Manufacturing Company. 

Purchasers will not be sold fifty-foot lots at fancy 
prices, and then left to dispose of them as best they 
may, but the company will secure the location of 
manufacturing plants that will enhance the value of 
surrounding property without expense to buyers at 
the sale June 2, These improvements are to cost 
$500,000. 

Details of the company's plan, copies of the deed, 
descriptive circulars and maps of the property, and 
other information may be obtained in person from— 

James T. Howard, President Hanover National 
Bank, New York. 

H. W. McElwee: Inman, Swan & Co., Cotton Ex- 
change, New York. 

Jobn R, DeCamp, Vice-President Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati. 





M. Durner & Co., n. e. cor. Main and Pearl Streets, - 


Cincinnati. 

Chas. Mendenhall, Supt. B. & O. Express Company, 
Cincinnati. 

R. J. Fisher, Cashier First National Bank, Athens, 
Tenn. 

R. L. Bright, President ‘Tellico Iron Co., Chatts- 
nooga, Tenn. 

E. C. Pope, iron merchant, Cleveland, O. 

Or by mail by addressing 


The Athens Mining and Mannfacturing Co., 


ATHENS, TENN. 
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 Pravstste Party (short of hair, and suspiciously bleached, winding up- a long story to Impatient 
Party on his business threshold). “In short, sir, as you see, I have led a checkered life, and—” 
Iupatrent Party. “Looks to me as if it had been striped too. Good-morning.” [ 2zit. 








ADIRONDACKS. 


Blue Mountain Lake, Hamilton Co., N. -Y. 
No Malaria. No Hay Fever. 
PROSPECT HOUSE. 


N. Y. Clty address: Geo. W. Tunnicliff, Manager, 305 Fifth Ave. 
: SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ; 
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FORA FEW DOLLARS 


You can_purchase the Cuxsnmr 
Warton, which is a thoroughly relia- 
ble, stem-winding timepiece, guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction in every 
instance. It is a well-made jewelled 
movement of American Manufacture, 
and will do good service for many 
years, actual tests having shown that 
for time-keeping it is not surpassed 
by watches costing twenty times the 
money. No other American watch 
has won its way to public favor in 
so short a time, it being recognized 
at once by experts as a meritorious 
article, and the price at which it is 
sold makes it indeed a watch for 
the people. Ask your dealer for 
Cuxrsuire Watougs, either in Nickel 
or Gold-Filled Cases. If he does 
not have them in stock write to us, 
and we will tell you how they can 
be obtained. 
Tue Cursurre Warton Co., 
_Cuesuire, Conn. 
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PARASOLS, 
COACHING and SUN 


UMBRETLLAS. 


STYLISH AND UNIQUE MOUNTINGS. 





| Proadwoouy K roth ét. 





==" SANITAS"== 


Nature’s Disinfectant, 


THE PINE FOREST at HOME. 
Should be in Every Household. 


100,000 LIVES 


ANNUALLY LOST IN THE UHITED STATES, 


from Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Malaria, Dy- 
sentery, Enteric’ Fever, Measles, Diphtheria, 
Whooping Oongh and Diarrhoea, can be saved 
by the regular use in every househoid of 

“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, 


which is colorless, non-poisonons, does not 
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Do You 
a While Traveling? 


velers, or those who shave at home, will find 

r WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 
a CONVENIENCE and A Luxury; unequaled in 
richness and permanency of lather, delicacy 
of perfume, and in Soothing and Healing 


qualities. 

Very Portable. 

Each stick in a wooden-case, neatly covered 
with red morocco leatherette. 

Ask your Druggist for it or send 25cts. in 
Stamps and receive it post-paid by mail. 

The J. B. Williams Co., » Conn, 


STATEN ISLAND 


The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 


stain linen and is fragrant. 
Boston Traveller. 


** Actuated by the same impuize which makes 
ue turn our {aces foward is @ fresh breeze" we 


‘nese Rae 
“SANTAS” FLUID, OIL, POWDER, SOAPS, fc 
40 Cents each Proparation 


To be had of all Druggiets, and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas’’ Go. 


(Limited.) 
636-642 West 56th Street, N. Y. 








The plates of Harper's Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 











1s the only means of obtaining its invalnable histori- 





Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 








HARPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


Ror Year: 

cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 8. 8. has cured me of sciatic rheu- BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO.5 HARPEH’S MAGAZINE........ Ap SG AFSE SES 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its , Ala., says: “After | 5 AND 7 JOHIN STREET, NEW YORK. | HARPER'S WEBKLY......... ssbeeseBsedsoces " me 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, rheumatism, | DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and | HARPER'S BAZAR .........s+s.+es-seeseeeees 400 
in beveled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- Bt, Boston, | Garments withoat ripping. Send for Circular and | gaRPERS YOUNG PROPLE.............---- 2 00 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; in me of Black Leprosy BARPEWS PRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
Full Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, elegant, $85. To bas Ae es eet gly physicians.” Spree . Samples worth $1.50, PREE. (Oue Number « week for 52 weeks)......... 10 08 

’ Mr. L. T. Clark, of 345 West ath St., N. Y. City, Lines not under the horses feet. Write Buxw- List sent on application. 
avoid deception see that books bear Harper's : “8, 8. 8. cured me of lung trouble which every- H free 
mame. In Raw York, Boston, Pitladelphia, Chisago, Wor ated cemmenetinn.* jung erer’s Savety Rew Howes Co., Holly, Mich. Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
Kansas City, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, and most of L_aatniowvaidie and Canada, pisar rs . 
xe St. Po vai ond + Bioo and ex Bites” BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


tion, show a set of the books. &~ Sold on easy pay- 


sale by ali druggists. 


59 Want. STREET, N. ¥. 























The most popular and successful ee me 9 
family senting ever published.—Chicego Inter 


wmanta’” aad her tsetse Cieahes to THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. | , Bilsot Excha past of th eee jog eens v0 whviesome 
Ff 2 35 Snow Hill, E. C. Collection in all foreign ine pleasure, aa to the creation in the family a ote 
ee eer pre 
riodicals. ey are as familia ords, 
185 Dearborn ty Chteage, I Angas fesewirmce | OPIUM Sargsecese ee seteett | Setze niptinees cites prec ca 
priceless preservation.—Boston 5 i t constitute o: - 

LA ” ae pare aoeaene ~ onl car it. now — wis - a giase of of civilization in existence. —N. Y. aon 

. ee Pamper of 10 pac en sent free. ° ANTED.—Harper’s Weekly 1861 to 1865, or a 

First-class Agents Wanted. Breadway, New York. AIRED re MoDonnx1t Bros.,Chicago. | HARPER & BROTHERS, RS, Franklin Square, 8. Y. 
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“TT.” 
Sue. “Yes, Edward, we've got everything, I believe—but where’s the baby ?!” 


Hz. “Why—I gave it to you!” 
Sax. “I know, and I gave it back to 


you!” 


Hr. “Well, by thunder! if I haven’t gone and left.it im the parlor car!” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


“THE COLLISION OF THE 
“OELTIQ2. AND “ BRITANNIC.” 


On May 13 the Celtic, 5004 tons gross, left 
for New York with 869 passengers. 

On the following Wednesday, May 18, the Bri- 
tannic, 3888 tons gross, sailed from New York 
with 480 Shortly after five o’clock 
last Thursday these two splendid sister ships of 
Line collided with tremendous 


full of the interest inseparable from marine tra- 
of first class. 


Both ce king 
ts were ma good until 
they eame together, 350 to 400 miles east of 
Sandy Hook. It was a pleasant afternoon. The 
was good and the sea was calm, but 
_there was a fog. Captain Irvine, of the Celtic, 
not see his ship’s length, and that 
she was half speed, with whistle blowing. 
The "Britennie wnic also was moving, say, fourteen 
_ miles an hour, with fog signals sounding. What 
this means at sea all can partly realize who have 


danger is at hand, It therefore was scarcely a 
happy omen When a little girl on the Britannic 
cried, “Mamma, look at Mother Carey’s chickens. 
I guess we are going to have an accident.” There 
was apparently no other reason than this to fear 
disaster even after each vessel heard the other’s 


“igh gee cpa 
at right as though er were ig to 
pion prope oe trey 
The best estimate is that the boats were first 
eighth of a mile 
apart. If any land-lubber thinks that even then 
a disaster was unnecessary, a small piece of 
paper used in connection a lead-pencil will 
show him that as the vessels were approaching 
each other with their united speed, they were 
bound to come together in about a quarter of a 
minute. ee 

“She'll give us # devil of a dig, but I don’t 
just know w ” said one passenger. 


so as to make the blow a glancing 

Britannic “ Full speed ahead” had been signalled, 
in hopes of leaving the Celtic astern. It is hard 
to see what more or different could have been 
done. To appreciate on just what trifles Qun- 
dred of lives hung at that moment, it is necessary 
to consider that if the Celtic had struck even a 
little more squarely, and only one or two seconds 
sooner, she would have gone through the Britan- 
nic’s engine-room, and she would have sunk like 
a pebble in a bucket, taking all on board. 

As it was, it was a terrible blow. The Cellic 
waa practically shortened twelve feet at the bow. 
But she was not hurt behind her collision bulk- 
head, and no passenger was injured. But in the 
Britannic there was a hole a man could walk 
through extending below the water-line, Eigh- 
teen plates were smashed, twenty frames broken, 
and nine beams damaged. On deck there was 
an alarming amount of wreckage. From hold 
No. 4 aft, for 180 feet until the Celtic tore her- 
self free, her sturdy stem swept clear away every- 
thing it struck. The bulw: curled like card- 
board, and davits of wrought-iron four inches 
through bent like reeds in the wind. Worse 
than all, dismembered bodies lay about, the 
wounded shrieked, the sailors busied themselves 
about the boats, and the terrified passengers put 
on life-preservers, It was a scene of rare con- 


boat was seized by fifteen or twenty firemen, who 
put off for the Celtic, Then Captain Perry re- 
stored order at the pistol’s mouth, and five boat- 
loads of women and children were sent to the 
Celtic. Meanwhile the captains had consulted 
with the result of that both boats were 
seriously hurt, but that 
pr es ence ve 
partment. According! y to kee 
ceadian twit See Teak, 4k tu ona of 


cap- 
tains by like good sailor men, and all four 
reached 


se. ptt 

To this walline han y remains to add some few 
details. The official account says “ several” were 
killed and wounded. Rev. Mr. Dercy’s estimate, 
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crash, but some of the crews were so obviously 
inexpert that in case of necessity they could not 
have handled their oars with any i 
Mr. Grorar ALLEN Rupp, the artist, from whose 
sketches were made the pictures of the collision 
even en contributes the following from 
is personal experience as a passenger on the 
Britannic: - 


“The Britannic left her dock in this city 
promptly at the advertised sailing hour—2.30 
P.M.—on Wednesday, May 18, bound for Liver- 
pool, and carrying about five hundred passen- 
gers—about two hundred of which were first-cab- 
in. The-weather was most propitious, and many, 
many heartfelt godspeeds were wished us by 
the numerous friends who had come to see us 
off. Everything went gayly on board until the 
first fog-whistle was sounded, just before eleven 
on the first evening. Many of us then ered 
in the saloon and around the player at the piano 
murmured at this signal, and the first feelings 
of dread were indulged in; otherwise the night 
was perfectly quiet, the steamer making one stop 
of five to ten minutes about 4 a.m. Thursday, the 
cause being, as I learned, the close proximity of 
@ passing steamer. All day Thursday the fog 
continued, but the ship made good time, while 
blowing constantly the whistle. The passengers 
seemed all in good spirits, and indulged in the 
usual pleasure afforded by the hurricane deck of 
one of the prince of steamers. I interested my- 
self in a study in oil-colors of this deck scene, 
and especially of the fog effect. At 5.15 p.m,as 
I was in my state-room—about leaving it—I 
heard the whistle of an approaching steamer, 
The thought of a possible collision flashed through 
my mind, but still I continued through the cor- 
ridor, intent on going on deck to finish my paint- 
ing, then half completed. In an instant came 


_ the crash. I rushed up the hatchway, and fol- 


lowed the officers and crowd (all intensely ex- 
cited) to the port side of the hurricane deck, and 
to the scene of the collision, which was just aft 
of the engine-rooms—the first blow producing a 
hole in Britannic’s hull, on the water-line, 
some five feet in diameter, and into the fourth 
water-tight compartment, at the same time de- 
stroying one boat, several state-rooms, and cutting 
for six feet into the hurricane deck. The mo- 
mentum of the Celtic produced immediately 
another blow to the Britannic a few féet further 
aft, and this by far the worst feature of the col- 
lision, as it was then that some eight to twelve 
persons were killed. At this blow the nose of 
the Celtic reached fully ten feet over the hull of 
oug ship, demolishing another boat, a large por- 
tion of the deck, two life-rafts, and all of the 
rails, halyards, stays, davits; and other fixings 
were annihilated in an instant. Then the bow 
of the Celtic scraped off everything within its 
reach until passing our vessel at the stern, mak- 


ing a wreck some 180 to 200 feet in length, 


ruining three boats, two life-rafts, in addition to 
the still worse damage. 

“ The boats were lowered, and taking some 200 
or 300 passengers to the Celtic in a very short 
time, order was soon established. After a close 
examination of the ship by the Chief Engineer, 
which proved that the water rushing in the hole 
was confined to that one compartment, the cap- 
tain issued orders to have most of our passengers 
who had been taken to the Celtic returned to our 
ship, as the former was overfull, and at midnight 
the two ships started slowly (six knots) for New 
York, Friday morning early the tramp steamer 
Marengo came along, westward bound, and agreed 
to escort us. Later in the day the steam-ship 
British Queen, Inman Line, joined in the escort, 
and then we plodded slowly through the water, 
at intervals dense fog, retracing in three days 
what we had accomplished in. twenty-seven 
hours.” : 





A JAPANESE ARTEMIS. 


We never dared dispute with Mr. Foxcote about 
Japanese art. If only he could have been in- 
duced to impart information in a less aggressive 
manner! Although I am a young woman of fair- 
ly strong nerves, he used to frighten me at times 
with his vehemence. To compare Japanese with 
European art was to insult Mr. Foxcote, and the 
mere mention of Italian Renaissance set him 
wild. 

As hard-working art students we wished to ex- 
pand our knowledge, and find out what were the 
sources of human inspiration, so we brought to 
him ivory carvings and potsherds, and laid them 
humbly at his feet, in a figurative sense, of course, 
and listened to his explanations, He never seem- 
ed at fault, and we were amazed at his erudition. 
Such perfect acquaintance with Japanese art as- 
sured us that he must have lived years in Japan. 


_ He had a small collection which he would show 


us, and we had to accept his vocal commentary. 
He never gesticulated, and his arms were motion- 
less. I used to think, because he always wore a 
black glove on one of his hands, that he had a 
false arm and hand. 


Mr. Foxcote was a man of fifty, with piercing’ The report of my.gun awakened the silence, and 
the reverberati 


black eyes. It was through the father of a young 
lady attached to our class that an introduction 
Sel tohen place, and as we always were three or 
four in a party when we called on Mr. Foxcote, 
there was no impropriety in our visits. Mr. Fox- 
cote’s salient hobbies were the absolute truthful- 
ness of the Japanese artist, his freedom from 
coarse realism, inborn delicacy, and indomi- 
table patience. As to technical details he insist- 
ed that the Ja were the only true workers 
in metal. “We forge horseshoes, because to us 
iron is a resistant non-plastic metal. “ghin Reig 
a ee eee ee es it 

ww.” . 

I remember venturing to say here, “ Yes, but 
are they not dreadfully slow? Don’t pot- 
ter?” Then I caught it! “Slow! See here,” 
and Mr. Foxcote rushed to a chest and drew out 


a picture on thin yellow paper. “Here,” he 
said, “is the work of a Japanese artist of the 
last century. Look at the sixty figures—ali in 
life and motion. A prince is hawking, geese are 
flying, dogs barking, henchmen running, monkeys 
are scuttling up the trees. The hand and brain 
of the.artist are at work in unison. Conception 
and execution are as one, and I read here on this 
little seroll the following: ‘I made this while my 
tea was steeping.’ So you see, miss, that even 
before the water on this artist’s cup was tepid 
his work was finished. Rapidity of hand can 
only arise from long, arduous, and slow study.” 
Mr. Foxcote had treated me more kindly than 
usual—had not bitten my head off—and I felt 


grateful for his leniency. 

A little while afterward, however, I caught it 
hot and heavy, having cal con- 
ventional,” he fired up. He asked, “if 
a Japanese could I or an Italian 


prattle 

chatter Japanese?” Now, warming with his sub- 
ject, he declared that “ Benvenuto Cellini was a 
swashbuckler of a jeweller—a Maiden Lane, John 
Street petty handicraftsman, whose Perseus was 
an abomination, who made tiaras for pretty wo- 
men, and pepper-casters for popes, and whose 
claims to art supremacy could be disputed by 
the poorest clay moulder in Japan.” Then he 
waxed hotter and hotter as he returned to “ con- 
ventionalism,” and wound up by a glowing tirade 
eulogizing the artistic beauty of Japanese wo- 
men, “ Hers,” he cried, “ ia the soft shade of 
the fading sunset—that subdued warmth not 
found in aggressive rose or cold blue milk.” 

I had been at work over some Japanese deco- 
rations, and was tired of fluffy birds, gawky cranes, 
blazing suns, and faded cherry blooms. “Just 
for a contrast,” I said, “I will jumble together 
some of their swords and rs and—yes, bows. 
I can look in at shop ws and see swords, 
and jot them down, but a bow—what is a Japa- 
nese bow like? Maybe Mr. Foxcote will show 
me one.” At once I induced a school-teacher 
friend of mine to join me, and we went to Mr. 
Foxcote, and plied him with questions about Jap- 
anese bows. 

I noticed that he was apparently surprised at 
the subject of my inquiries, and by no means as 
ready to impart information as on other occasions. 
It was only by degrees that my questions were 


answered, and at last he brought me some Japa- 


nese prints having hunting scenes. With my 
tracing-paper I soon had several designs of bows. 
Then thanking him, I was about leaving, when he 
retained us, bidding us prolong our visit. 

“Bows! bows! They recall so much. Could 
there have been a Japanese Artemis?” Then 
Mr.-Foxeote seemed plunged in thought. 

“What—the sister of Apollo?” asked my. 
friend, who was our source of mythology. 

“Why not? Diana was not Hellenic, but 
Asiatic. I met her once.” 

Was Mr. Foxcote daft ? We exchanged glances. 

“ All my troubles came from having met her ; 
all my happiness too. _I have never told it. It 
happened twenty-five years ago. The busy sea- 
son in one of the Japanese sea-ports had closed. 
I had a month’s holiday. I hired a fisherman's 
boat, and put on board of her a native man and 


a boy. I pushed out to sea. There was an isl- . 


and two hundred miles distant, unknown, I be- 
lieve, to Europeans, and not given any prominence 
in Japanese geographies. My Japanese teacher 
had told me in the old time, three thousand years 
or more ago, our great rulers had turned one of 
these islands into a pleasure resort for their 
daughters. Then it had been death for any man 
to put his foot there.” 

“Ts this island ever visited ?” I inquired. ; 

“Rarely. But do not go there; it has had an 
evil repute.” 

* What—demons ?” I asked, smiling. The man 
shook his head gravely. : 

“T thought it wiser not to tell my men of our 
destination. We started with a pleasant breeze 
over a summer sea, and made good headway. 
That first night out a squall burst on us, and we 
had a rough time of it. The morning broke thick 
and heavy, but with smoother water. 

““By-and-by we neared the island, and then I 
saw it was surrounded by a reef, over which the 
long swell of the ocean was breaking. I launch- 
ed our small boat, put in it some provisions, and 
took with me my heavy double-barrelled English 
ducking gun. I ordered the man to accompany 
me, He pleaded the risk of the little vessel’s drift- 
ing, and as I thought his fears well grounded, I 
bade him stay on board. I found no trouble in 


_ and my bed was soon made. 
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once. But then the boat might come in? So I 
waited until the next afternoon. Again at dusk 
the birds fiew shoreward, but I would not shoot. 
My life might depend on my economizing my 
cartridges. I walked along the hard beach, my 
eyes scanning the sea, and then tired out, some- 
what anxious too, when night came, I went tow- 
ard the wood. 

“The evening sea-breeze blew chilly, and I 
thought it better to seek such shelter as the great 
tree trunks would afford. Fir cones were pienty, 

There were fallen 
branches. I had been unaccustomed to the hard 
Japanese pillow, so I selected a piece of a falien 
branch about as big round as my leg, placed it 
under my head, and went to sleep. 

“T had an uneasy night, disturbed by dreams. 
Something I had shaken my wooden pil- 
low, I fancied it liad vibrated. I remembered 
waking once during the night, and having touch- 
ed —— pillow with my hand to be assured 
that it was still there. hen I rose with the 
sun, I found some difficulty in getting my head 


_¢lear of my pillow. Had there been a split ir 


the wood, or was ii a twig that caught in my 
hair? What did I find? To my horror there 
were two arrows sunk beyond their barbs in the 
log. There they stood, those two arrows, bris- 
tling with their feathered shafts within a quarter 
of an inch of where my neck had been. Was it 
or was it not a providential escape? There 
must have been purpose in the selection of the 
mark, I argued, and the next time my life would 
not be spared. I looked over the ground care- 
fully. Between where I had been sleeping and 
the sea there was an open glade. I slowly paced 
it. Just on the margin of the sand I found the 
traces of sandals, of small feet, the clog marks 
of the Japanese. I measured the distance. It 


‘ was fully seventy-five yards. 


“T had not long to wait. My wits were quick- 
ened by the sense of impending danger.’ I cocked 
my gun as I heard the hiss of some projectile in 
the air, for over the tree-tops there came, de- 
scribing long curves, three arrows, which in rapid 
succession buried themselves in the sand. Two 
of them barely grazed my head, passing beyond 
me; the third stood bolt-upright before me with- 
in an inch of my foot. 

’ “There was something horrible in the idea of 
being a target for an invisible foe. What would 
have been the use of flight? Better an arrow 
through my breast than through my shoulders. 
All was still now. There was no sign, no move- 
ment. I thought I heard a shrill laugh to the 
left of me in the distant wood. - I strode that 
way. Another arrow this time came hurtling 
along, and so close to my foot that had I taken a 
long stride it would have pinned it to the ground. 
My wits worked quickly. I-would sell my life 
dearly.. I would let the Lowman have a load of 
swan-shot. Then I bethought me of my Japa- 
nese, and shouted ‘Tomodachi,’ equivalent to ‘A 
friend,’ 

“ At last a figure emerged from the dark woods. 
It was a woman, clad in a slate-colored robe with 
white sleeves, the, sleeves looped behind the 
shoulders, exposing her arms. As she neared 
me I could see at her side a quiver bristling with 
arrows, and in her hand she held a bow. The 
bow was at full tension; an arrow was notched 
in the string. I was being stalked as deliberate- 
ly as if I had been a deer. Slowly she neared 
me, and now was so close that I could see fear- 
lessness and anger depicted on her face. I might 
have shot her. Quicker than the flight of her 
arrows would have torn my swan-shot. She was 
at my mercy. Unconsciousness of danger saved 
her from falling a riddled corpse at forty yards 
from me. Still the fixed expression of her face 
never changed. The angry glitter of her eye 
was there. Now she was within twenty pacee 
of me, with her bow atill bent. Then gazing at 
me intently, seeing I did not move, she slowly 


. Withdrew the arrow from the string and stood 


close to me. 

“TI offered my hand. She gazed at it as if 
astonished. I pointed to my gun, indicating that 
if the bow was her weapon the gun was my arm. 
Still the same indifferent manner pervaded the 
woman. - Now I looked at her she seemed to me 
to be of the purést Japanese type, superb in her 
carriage, The arms, bared to the shoulder, were 
faultless in their contour. The neck and bosom 
were covered by the folds of her dress. She was 
taller than all Japanese women. Her hair was a 
dark auburn—not artificially worked up, so as to 


hl 





landing. It was about dusk when I reached the 
island, and saw it covered with a growth of lofty 
pines. As the sun was sinking below the horizon, 
I saw flocks of birds winging their way beyond 
the reefs, then wheeling back again to sea, in 
long lines, hesitating as to where they would make 
their night’s nest. It was the glimmer of a lamp 
in the boat which caused their uneasiness. But 
presently the light was put out, and then inward 
sped the birds. As they flew over me I let the 
ducks have both barrels, and a dozen birds fell. 


ions startled me. I gathered up 
my wild fowl, then rolled myself up in my biank- 
ets and was soon asleep. 
“ When I woke I cast my eyes seaward. The 
was gone. I ran to the beach. My 
little yawl had disappeared too. I went 
to the nearest tree and climbed it. No sign of 
the boats. Iwas alone. There was a good chance 
of starvation. Could I keep alive until some fish- 
ing craft might land? I counted my cartridges. 
There were ten. I could exist for a while on such 
small as I t kill, but then only for a 
limited period. 'y with shell-fish I might 
eke out an existence. Was there water? I at 
once t for it, and found a brook not far 
distant. I lit a fire, found my ducks, and I 
broiled one. I should have to explore the island. 
If there were dangers, I had better face them at 


t a horse-hair cushion, but great braids 
of it in natural coils surmounted her head. 
There was no flowing drapery at her feet. From 
the waist downward her silk robe clung to her 
form. Yes, a large mouth, with red ripe lips, and 
short white teeth, and a skin the color. of a pale 
wheat straw, and as lustrous. She looked scorn, 
defiance: at me, as if her a had risen afresh 
at my blocking the way. What might have hap- 
pened I know not, when suddenly another voice 
was heard, and presently an old man approach- 
ed. He, too, came from the wood. He bowed to 
the woman, then to me, then talked long with 
her, and after a while, taking me by the hand, led 
me through the glade, plunged-into the grove, 
the woman following close behind. I felt I was 
a person under guard. When I lingered I could 
hear the vibration of the eis ne me. 
I felt abashed, humiliated. I still had my gun. 
By a rapid movement I could have killed them 
both. 3 

“T had not far to go. Presently I saw the 
ruins of an edifice of Cyclopean construction. 
Great trees of majestic proportions grew on what 
had been the esplanade of a fortress, telling of its 
antiquity. Within a wide enclosure spread a ver- 
dant meadow, surrounded by thése old walls. 
Against one blackened tower that had resisted 
time, there stood a small Japanese house. Here 





[Continued on page 396.) 
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A JAPANESE ARTEMIS. 
[Continued from page 393.) 


I was invited to enter. I passed through it, and 
here was an opening which led into rooms within 
the ruins. I soon found that I was not a prisoner, 
I was made to understand that I was free to do 
as I pleased. I was shown some mats where 
I might sleep. I had fruits, rice, tea, saki, brought 
me. It was a vast solitude, peopled only by the 
woman with her bow and the old man. 

“My knowledge of Japanese was fairly good, 
and the old man, though reserved, answered my 
queries. He told me he was the lady's brother. 
I looked incredulous. His reply was, ‘She has 
remained young; I have grown old.’ 

“T asked why she had wanted to kill me. His 
answer was, ‘Such is her nature.’ 

“Was she very skilful with her bow?’ I in- 
quired. 

““Yes” he said. And added: ‘In the old 
times women shared some of the pastimes of 
the heroes. To draw the bow had been the 
part of a court education. In past ages there 
were women who were as proficient with swords 
asthe men. In the lady’s family for thousands 
of years there always had been a redoubtable 
archer. In his own prime he might have been 
in certain feats of skill as good as his sister, but 
long, long ago, how long he did not remember, as 
he had grown aged, his prowess had departed, 
while that of his sister, with her continued youth, 
had increased. He was now: but her servitor. 
Had she so willed it,’ he concluded, ‘she might 
have killed you.’ 

“*But my boatmen, 
asked. 

“«* Oh, they were craven, low-born fellows ; one 
quiver full of arrows, that drew no blood, made 
them up sail and away. But our solitude is not 
to be disturbed, Before long a fisherman will 
land here, and you will go away with him.’ 

“My condition was not, then, so unfortunate: 
I asked the old man if I might shoot wild-fowl. 
His answer was that permission must be asked 
of the lady, and such permission was granted me. 
I loitered a day or so among the ruins, hoping to 
see the lady, but she was not visible. 

“ One evening I took my gun and chose the way 
toward the sea; it was misty, the birds wild. 
Fearful of wasting my ammunition, I was over- 
careful, and firing at a single bird, missed it. 
Then I heard a mocking laugh as one arrow sped 
through the air, then another, and each had 
skewered its bird, and the ducks fell at my 
feet. I felt abashed. Then through the high 
marsh grass the lady appeared. I returned to 
my quarters crestfallen. 

“That evening I said to the old man how de- 
sirous I was of witnessing the lady’s skiil. His 
reply was that she shot for practice every day— 
sometimes all day—but in an enclosure which I 
had not yet noticed. 

“Next day I was taken to another court, for 
there were many of them, of varied extent, within 
the ruins, and here I witnessed the most marvel- 
lous of all human feats of skill. What amazed 
me at first was the variety of bows the lady archer 
used. On a bamboo table there were placed be- 
fore her as many as fifty bows. Some of them 
were taller than herself, all of them curious, 
with different curvings. There were bows of the 
daintiest size, mere splinters of wood, bent with 
a string made of a single filament of silk. There 
were arrows of many lengths, some barbed, others 
blunted, with every variety of feathering. It was 
an arsenal of bows. I soon discovered that for 
particular effects peculiar implements were neces- 
sary. Away above us sped a gull winging its way 
swiftly to another shore. The lady gave a cry, 
the bird, startled, redoubled its speed, but could 
not escape the arrow. Then, as quick as thought, 
while the bird was tumbling downward, she trans- 
fixed it with a second—yes, with a third arrow, and 
all this she accomplished before it fell on the 
ground. There was a yellow butterfly, scarce an 
inch in spread of wing, fluttering on a flower at the 
edge of the enclosure. Now she took a small deli- 
cate bow, a thin bamboo sliver, and there was an 
end of that poor butterfly ; and next she cut in two 
the long stalk of swaying grass which an instant 
before had swayed under the weight of the insect. 
With one hand she would throw high up in the air 
a ring of wood no bigger than a bracelet, and send 
an arrow clean threugh its circle, or with another 
transfix it. In pure wantonness, as a feat of sheer 
strength, she made shots into space, and the ar- 
rows sent upward seemed for a while lost. There 
were tricks with curved arrows, that turned and 
doubled, describing devious courses, so that to 
have stood not in line with her bow, but to one side 
of it, would have been dangerous. There were 
triple arrows sent at one discharge of her bow 
that struck all at once, either at right angles with 
the horizon or parallel to it, She seemed elated. 
The imperturbable manner was gone. She would 
laugh as a jabbering monkey, whose face was 
grimacing over a limb, would catch a blunted 
arrow sent plump on his forehead. You have 
seen those old-fashioned Japanese coats of mail ? 
There was one leaning against a block of wood. 
She did not want to pierce it at first, but sought 
out its interstices, and sent arrow after arrow into 
the crevices and slight openings of it; but then 
the humor seemed to take her to drive an arrow 
through and through it. Then she took a heavy 
black bow—one taller than herself—and selected 
a short arrow that looked to me as if of iron or 
steel. Can a foot, a knee, a leg, be used to pull 
or push a bow? Now she seemed to crouch, and 
with her left foot and left arm all tugging on the 
bow, she gave a sharp cry as the arrow screamed 
through the air, riddled the armor, and continued 
far on its course, as if that arrow’s momentum 
had never been checked. This feat was so amaz- 
ing that I clapped my hands. So far she had not 
deigned to notice my presence. Now she smiled 


what of them? I 
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at my approval. Then she called the old man, 
and presently he came to me, and said, 

“© Will you trust your hand to her skill 2” 

“* Willingly,’ I replied. 

“Then he placed my hand with the palm 
against a block of wood, and there was a slight 
opening between my second and third fingers. I 
was fifty yards from her. It seemed to meas 
if she did use some care in selecting an arrow. 
It is a question, I thought, of whether the barb 
strikes parallel with the shaft or at right angles 
with it; in the latter case I may lose two fingers. 
She drew the bow quickly, and the shaft was 
buried beyond the barb in the wood, and I was 
untouched. She did not even look at me after 
the arrow had sped, for, taking now another bow, 
she shot an arrow in the ground, and it was buried 
in the sod up to the feather. j 

“That evening, when my bowl of rice was 
brought me, the old man said, ‘The lady is 
pleased because you did not flinch, Had that 
arrow but raised the skin of your hand, you would 
have been dead hours ago; it was poisoned. Now 
you can talk to her. It is her will. She awaits 


you. 

me The lady of the bow might have made some 
preparations to receive me, yet there was the 
same simplicity of apparel. She had the haugh- 
ty manners of a queen. She spoke a language I 
could scarcely understand. It was the old man 
who acted as interpreter. I had to tell her who 
I was—what accident had brought me to the 
island. I was startled when the old man traus- 
lated to me her reply. 

‘She was sorry I had come, for now her soli- 
tude would be invaded. If I returned to whe 
main-land I would tell of what I had seen, And 
then hordes of impertinent strangers would in- 
vade her realms. Either she would have to 
drown herself or I must die. She gave me the 
choice. I was free to leave; she would put no 
impediment in my way, but when I left she would 
kill herself. 

“* But why might I not stay, and thus two lives 
be spared ?’ I feverishly asked. 

“* That is something the lady has never thought 
about. You have not the presumption to marry 
her?’ he cried, aghast. ‘1 dare not think she is 
my sister. Tell her that. See! within her reach 
there hangs the most deadly of her bows,’ said 
the old man, demurely. 

,‘‘Tell her that once her life was at my mercy. 
Death-dealing as may be her arrows, when first 
she approached me I could have killed her.’ 

“*But she is utterly fearless. It is true she 
knows nothing about this arm of yours, and even 
has a poor opinion of your skill.’ 

“T was getting uneasy. What would come of 
it? The next day the old man made me under- 
stand that I was to take my gun with me. He 
led me to the beach, and bade ime face the sea. 
Then he turned me rapidly, and leaning against 
a tree trunk, directly facing me, was the lady 
with the bow. She was gazing curiously, delib- 
erately, at me. 

“*The lady,’ said the old man, ‘has no faith 
in your arms. She bids you fire, and aim at her. 
There alongside of her hangs her bow. If you 
miss her, she will drop her fan, snatch her bow, 
and send three arrows through your heart, and 
the tip of my finger will cover the triple wound.’ 

“«Ts it a duel? I cried, shuddering, ‘I can- 
not shoot. I should commit murder. It would 
be the act of a coward. You are children. You 
do not know the terrible effects of our arms of 
civilization. Bows are to-day the toys of our 
little ones. To convince the lady of my truth- 
fulness, look at that tree trunk to the left. I 
will fire at that.’ 

“In my gun I had chambered a cartridge load- 
ed with heavy shot. I aimed at the tree, and the 
bark flew. The old man called to the lady, and 
they both examined the trunk, riddled by the 
slugs. He looked aghast, the lady puzzled. Pre- 
sently the old man came to me, bowed low, and 
said, ‘My sister is convinced that you gave her 
her life.’ 

“* But she spared mine. She might have killed 
me as I slept.’ 

“*Tt was only because you were sleeping that 
she did not.’ . 


“*Then we are quits. Am I to go or stay? I 


asked. 
“ He did not answer. I was led back to the old 
fortress. I spent now many days in the lady’s 


company, witnessing her archery. It was her 
sudden energy which amazed me, It was like 
an electrical discharge, but did not éxhaust itself. 
One long breath she would draw, after a super- 
human effort, and her strength would all return. 
I was permitted to handle the bows, and some of 
them I could not bend. There were, however, oc- 
casionally little episodes of playful skill on her 
part which were not amusing. An arrow, blunt- 
ed though it might be, sent with the speed of a 
rifle bullet between my arm and my side, some- 
times startled me. At first I laughed at these 
little caprices, but after a while they annoyed 
me. 

“Following the Japanese custom, the lady never 
ate with me, but, as is the courteous habit of 
these people, she would often send me a lacquered 
bowl containing some dainty. To show my dis- 
pleasure I now declined her civilities; more than 
that, I absented myself from her daily practice. 
She now shot her arrows without a spectator. I 
suppose the most heroic of deeds gives enhanced 
pleasure to its actor, providing there is an audi- 
ence: I was quickly made conscious that I had 
piqued her. 

“One evening I was smoking a delicate pipe of 
Japanese form the old man had given me—it 
was of chased copper and silver—when through 
the open window there came an arrow, and thé 
pipe was cut in two close to my lips. As it was 
severed, the broken part struck my cheek, making 
a scratch. When she saw me next day she at 
once noticed the slight cut on my face, and looked 


abashed. As if I were a child, she seized my 
head within her hands, and I was fixed as in a 
vise. Then she left me, to come back again in a 
moment with some strangely perfumed ointment, 
which she bade me apply to my face. I could not 
help but laugh, perhaps scornfully, at her solici- 
tude. Perhaps she fancied her arrow had touched 
me. It might have been a poisoned one. 

“ Now her manner changed. She was no long- 
er haughty, but seemed depressed. She would 
gaze at me long, inquiringly, with her black 
orbs, and shoot from the curves of her eye- 
brows the most piercing of glances. There was, 
though, no soft languor in her looks. Just as I 
might fancy I was reading the depths of her 
soul, there would flash something which was 
dread, baleful, cruel. She neglected her archery 
ground now, and her occupation seemed gone. 

“ T was seated near her, Japanese fashion, with 
my knees doubled under me, when suddenly she 
presented me with two arrows, and to me they 
were apparently both alike. She made me un- 
derstand in pantomime that I should select one. 
Then she bound around her eyes and head many 
folds of thick black crape, and with outstretched 
hand intimated that I should give her one of the 
arrows. I did so. Then taking the one I had 
handed her, she made a small incision with the 
barb on her rounded arm. Then she bowed her 
head, and threw the arrow over her shoulder be- 
hind her. I could not understand what it all 
meant. Five minutes passed, then very slowly 
the lady drew the black crape from off her face, 
and a sweeter, more womanly smile than I had 
ever seen before pervaded her features. 

“¢She will not die, cried the old man. ‘She 
gave you two arrows; the one was poisoned, the 
other not. Had you selected the p i one, 
that slight incision would have killed her. She 
may live now.’ 

“TI trembled when I thought of the risks she 
had run. But why thus imperil her life? I 
would have applied my lips to her fair arm, and 
sucked the poison from it. Did my looks up- 
braid her? She was gazing at me long, fixed- 
ly, and she drew quick, short gasps of breath, 
but imperceptibly; that manner of mortal wo- 
man seemed but a passing phase, for soon there 
crept across her face statuesque immobility. 
Then came the first spark of anger in her eyes, 
and it smouldered for a while, and now it burst 
out in a flame, until her face flashed and flashed 
again with an unsubdued rage. It was a woman 
with the instincts of a panther. The old man 
was agitated, and spoke quickly, vehemently, im- 

lovingly, to her. Her burst of passion, which 
jae to shake her, must find some vent. She 
sprang to her bow. Her first arrow, I thought, 
would be for me. -But she sent it whizzing into 
space. Then another, another followed, all aim- 
less, and she shot a whole sheaf of arrows. It 
was such physical exertion, drawing over and over 
again this huge bow, that every vein in her head 
and neck showed its blue outline. At last, with 
one supreme effort, straining every muscle in her 
superb body, the bow broke with a loud snap, and 
with a gesture of disdain she flung the fractured 
parts at my feet. Why should she have come 
now close to me and said, ‘ Sayonara /’—Fare- 
well? It was a farewell, for I never saw her 
more. j 

“She has gone,’ cried the old man; ‘she will 
grow old now-—as old and decrepit asIam. Sa- 
temo! Satemo! That was the grandest of all 
bows she broke. It had withstood the tug of 
giants! I would that she had killed you. Such 
was the sacrifice our traditions called for. Now 
go. To-morrow the fisherman will come;’ and 
beating his breast, the old man went into the 
wood. I sought my way back to the beach, and 
that afternoon I made out a small fishing craft. 
I was soon on board of her; a fisherman greeted 
me, saying, ‘We await your honorable com- 
pany.’ 

“T was standing thatevening on thedeck peering 
into the shadows of that gloomily wooded shore. 
Had I loved this strange lady of the bow? How 
might it have ended hadI staid? Was she mor- 
tal? In this far distant clime had some of the 
gods sought refuge? Was or was not Olympus 
a masquerade? Could there have been a vari- 
ation of the story of Endymion? But Selene 
was not cruel. Was it a dream? No; the sea 





was gently lapping the sides of the vessel, as she’ 


swayed to and fro, and now bent slowly to the 
gentle pressure of the sails. This was an actual 
episode in my life. No impalpable thing this low 
bulwark I had placed my hand on. I seemed to 
dwell most on her, as I saw her first when she 
emerged defiant from the woody glade. Were 
there not mortal risks to run before a man 
could woo a goddess! I have heard the shrill 
whistle of her arrows, sinister, vengeful sounds, 
and their screamings were still in my ears. Or 
was it fancy? There! was there not one now 
whizzing in the air? The vessel gave a slight 
lurch. I took a tighter grasp of the bulwark, 
when I felt a sharp stinging pain. There was 
one of her slender arrows, and my hand was 
nailed to the side of the boat. The Japanese 
Artemis was cruel, and yet she loved me. It 
was her parting gift, She had not intended kill- 
ing me, but only that I should carry some love- 
token of hers.” 

Did Mr. Foxcote’s story unnerve me? Not at 
all. I only thought it queer. I packed up my 


Japanese drawin That summer I went home, 
and did my auatien in the blessed fields and in 


the glorious apple orchards. When I came back 
to New York I bought a black J cup of 
the most funereal shade, with little tombstones 
all over it. 


“This cup must be dedicated to the shades” 


of departed tea-drinkers,” I thought, “and I 
‘shall consult Mr, Foxcote about it.” So I went 
to Mr. Foxcote’s. 

A very prim old lady opened the door for me. 
On my inquiring for Mr. Foxcote her reply was: 


SUPPLEMENT. 


“Dead, miss. We buried um three month ago. 
Blood pisoning, or something, the doctors couldn’t 
re it out.” 

“Poor dear old gentleman! A very interest- 
ing man. He had travelled so much.” 

“What! Jabez Foxcote?” 

“Why yes. He lived many years in Japan.” 

“Japan! First I ever heard of it. He was 
my nevvy, and as far as I know never was in his 
born days fifty mile away from New York. 
Never was right from the time he fell on the 
ice, or was it a bit of orange peel? Anyways 
he broke his arm then, and cracked his head. 
Oh yes, Japan and sich. Used to talk by the 
hour about that. Most druv us wild. When he 
was a boy, so my sister used to say, as was his 
own mother, Jabez was wild to be a painter or a 
sculptor or something of that there useless sort ; 
but we always was a matter of fact folks. Jabez 
served his time as a tinsmith, and when he was 
of age carried on the same line of business for 
hisself. He might have laid up a lot of money 
if he hadn’t wasted his substance in Japanese 
truck and sich. Well up about Japan was 
Jabez? What's known in the trade as Ja- 
panned ware, that’s waiters, plate warmers, tea- 
caddies, was what really Jabez was best posted 
about. We auctioned off his ,old lumber and 
books, and they didn’t net us sixty dollars, No,. 
ma’am.” Barnet Putvips. 





JES SO. 
By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


No worthier man in our village is fond 

Than Bigg Bellows, the blacksmith, and few are as 
sound; 

Though little he knows of the lore of the schools, 

He knows and he follows good Scriptural rules; 

But he has a queer habit of saying, “‘ Jes so!” 

Which he not alone uses for yes and for no, 

But the way which he brings the two syllables out 

Expresses displeasure, or scorn, or a doubt. 


In the smithy to-day, I observed that he stood 

At the hour of noon in a cynical mood, 

Apart from the others, the anvil-block near, 

The talk of the neighbors around him to hear 

About an apostle of truth and reform, 

Who had taken the people last evening by storm, 

While Harde Stryker, who handled the sledge-ham- 
mer well, * 

Gave the fine pearis of thought from the stranger 
that fell. 


Bigg Bellows, he listened a moment, then said, 

“ His notions, somehow, I can’t get in my head.” 
And Stryker replied: ‘* Well, the nub of them’s this— 
Society’s all been created amiss, 

And a number of very intelligent men 

Want to take it to pieces and make it again.” 

“T see,” said the blacksmith, his face in a glow; 
“To hammer it out to their notion. Jes so!” 


“There's money enough,” Stryker said, “ and to spar 

But the thing isn’t somehow distributed fair ; 

One man draws his millions in interest and rent, 

While ten thousand round him are not worth a cent. 

So their plan is to kill all the wealthier men, 

And apportion the capital fairly again.” 

Cried Bigg, in astonishment: “I want to know! 

Right things by some cold-blooded murder! Jee 
80!” 


** As all men are equal, the orator says, 

Whatever the natnre of each or his ways, 

Food, clothing, and shelter are all that we need, 
And none in such things should another exceed. 
The Commune will see the division is fair, 

And that each gets the same thing exact to a hair.” 
*“*And whether he's idle,’’ said Bellows, “or no, 
“He'll get what his neighbor is getting. Jes xo!” 


“To see the division is equal and just, 

To a special committee they'll give it in trust ; 

As its members are named by the general voice, 
Mere agents they’ll be of the people's own choice ; 
And no bonds be required of them funds to secure, 
For each will be honest because he is poor.” 

* Into office,” said Bellows, “ right poor they may go, 
But when they come out of it—boodle. Jes su!” 


“The troubles of family life they will ban; 

No crotchety rules will encumber a man; 

Affection which comes as a matter of fate 

Shall never be chilled by the cold married state; 
We'll get rid of divorces and quarrels at least, 
Since no knot will be tied by the judge or the priest.” 
“Rather primitive manners,” said Bellows, “although 
I don’t think the red-skins would do it. Jes so!" 


“And the churches,” said Stryker— “Oh, that is — 
enough,” 

Quoth Bigg, “of your orator’s pestilent stuff. 

Man fashions society; this is a plan 

To have the society fashion the man. 

From the world wipe all persona! enterprise kven, 

And every one change to a servile machine; 

But every one likes his own bellows to blow 

As well as the blower you quote from. Jes so! 


“*Man’s in the community.’ Yes, that I know, 
And has duties to others around him. Jes so! 

We should help the weak brother as onward we go, 
And not be too grasping and selfish. Jes so! 

But a man in the field, who must hoe his own row, 
Would handle his hoe as he pleases. Jes s0! 

Try to limit his efforts, he'll answer you, “No! 

T'm a mau! independent! I'll keep so.’ Jes #o}” 
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